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N one terse sentence, ex-President Har- 
| rison summed up the distinguishing 

trait of Mr. Moody, when he said: “He 
was one of those rare men who multiply 
themselves by imparting their spirit to 
others.” Napoleon had this wonderful fac- 
ulty, but Napoleon wasted his genius for 
personal aggrandizement. Gladstone had 
it, but lacked the clearness of foresight and 
| singleness of aim to leave behind him many 
| great accomplished feats of statesmanship. 
Rothschild had it, and he made even the 
crowned heads of Europe to tremble at his 
beck, but the pillar of gold which he be- 
| queathed to his family, has not advanced 
| his name to a high place in the estimation 
of mankind. 

Mr. Moody belongs to that exceedingly 
small band of great men who devote their 
entire energies to the welfare of others, 

; and who so mold the thought of their times 
that the movements they originate grow in 
volume year after year, and cannot die. 

| Mr. Moody, when he started out in life, was 

|a single personality. When he died, he 

| was multiplied into many legions, for the 

A CHARACTERISTIC POSE —«+100,000 who had been saved through his 

efforts, were carrying into their daily lives 

and dealings with their fellows, the spirit of Christ as they learned it 
from their Christian leader. Not content, alone, with saving 

through his own evangelistic efforts, he organized conferences, and 

through these reached thousands of other evangelists and pastors, and 

sent them out to seek and to save the lost, each carrying away a por- 

tion of his forceful personality and a knowledge of his methods. Not 

even satisfied with all this, he organized schools to teach young men 

and women, and a big publishing department to disseminate Christian 

literature and gospel hymns to all parts of the world. Today, it would 
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be safe to say that every intelligent person in America or Great Britain 
is more or less familiar with the man who sought for their salvation in 
so many different ways. 

When I first saw Mr. Moody on a Sabbath morning in 1889, he was 
earrying on a big revival in the Chicago Avenue Church. I had come 
an hour early, in order to get a seat, but was immediately ushered into 
a side room to pray for the success of that meeting. Hundreds of peo- 
ple had come early, and the church which seats 2,000 comfortably, was 
filled to overflowing when the little prayer meeting ended. From my 
earliest recollections a halo of romantic interest had centered in Mr. 
Moody. Different books of his sermons, with pictures of his great mass 
meetings in England in the seventies adorned my father’s small library, 
and had stirred my boyish heart. When I saw him so plainly dressed, 
and listened to his plain but pointed sermon, I was somewhat disap- 
pointed, as I doubt not many another student is, but this impression 
quickly passed away as I felt his white-hot enthusiasm and the direct- 
ness with which he drove each point home. Every story which he told 
seemed almost inspired, and before he had spoken long, one could look 
over that great audience and here and there see strong men in tears 
or women weeping for their sins. 

That night, I came again, for I wanted to hear Mr. Sankey sing, 
as well as listen to Mr. Moody. Mr. Moody, alone, was a mighty 
power. Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey together, were irresistible. I shall 
never forget the impressions of that night. After the service, with my 
classmate, I went to the inquirer’s meeting, and there saw Mr. Moody 
in another light. If he was energetic and forceful on the platform, he 
was ten-fold more so in this inquirers’ meeting, where we could see him 
at closer range. 

The next time I saw Mr. Moody, was in a circus tent during the 
World’s Fair, while he was conducting that remarkable series of gos- 
pel meetings. Mr. Sankey was not present, and I confess the meeting 
lacked much of its interest for me, on that account. The air was full 
of the jangle of bells and whistles, and the surroundings were anything 
but conducive to spiritual power. Outside the gate were the beer sel- 
lers and every evidence of Sabbath desecration in a vile part of the 
city. Yet I doubt not, hundreds were helped in that great gathering. 

The last time I heard Mr. Moody in Chicago, was in the middle of 
one week-day afternoon a few months ago. It was a most unusual hour 
for a meeting, but the church was full. It was always full for Mr. 
Moody. He preacheu as pointedly as ever, but there was clearly a 
marked decline in the general vigor which I had noticed ten years ago. 
His growing portliness interfered with the energetic movements of 
earlier years, but his message was the same gospel message as of old, 
and delivered with convincing earnestness. 

But one cannot study Mr. Moody at such close range. There is 
need of perspective. It would be as fair to judge of a big wholesale 
house by one of its small branch establishments, as to write of Mr. 
Moody while conducting one of his series of revivals in any city. His 
energies were too widely diffused to class him strictly as an evangelist, 
or even as a great organizer of revivals, as a few statements will show. 

Mr. Moody’s earliest associations in Chicago in trying to reclaim 
the Market street gang, brought him into connection with the criminal, 
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and he saw the power of the gospel with such people. This enlarged 
his sympathies, and after that he endeavored to reach and save this 
class in the prisons and penitentiaries. How to accomplish this, was 
one of his hardest problems. While he did‘go, personally, in such places, 
he was still unable to accomplish what he wished. Finally, he con- 
ceived the Bible Institute Colportage Association. The aim’ was to 
furnish high-class religious and evangelical literature for prisons and 
the poor, for a small amount of money. 

In the three years since this enterprise was started, seventy differ- 
ent volumes have been issued. These are sold by book sellers in the 
usual way, or by colporters and students, who are often enabled to pay 
their board and tuition for four years at the Moody schools. It is self- 
supporting, and no funds are solicited for this enterprise, except to 
send this literature free to the prisons or to India. One month recent- 
ly, the sale reached nearly 100,000 copies. Already some 2,500,000 vol- 
umes have been sold. These represent a weight of nearly 375,000 tons. 
Placed end to end, they would make a pathway of books 232 miles long, 
or piled one on the top of the other, would form a column nearly four 
times the height of Mt. Blane. In this catalogue are translations into 
German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, to be followed as soon as pos- 
sible by translations into Polish, Bohemian, Dutch and French. These 
books are also being placed on fishing boats off the Banks, for sailors. 
They are on sale at the Mission Home, in Shanghai, China. Two scien- 
tifie gentlemen, collecting, in Zululand, birds for the British Museum, 
gave an order for copies to be used by them as they met with traders 
and others scattered in that far country. Some remarkable conver- 
sions have resulted, among others that of Valentine Burke, a noted 
criminal of St. Louis. 

Mr. Moody has reached hundreds of thousands of people through 
his published works, who have never seen him. He has written some 
fourteen volumes of sermons and addresses which have had a circula- 
tion of over 2,000,000. Of his ‘‘Way to God,” 600,000 have been issued, 
translations having been made in German, Swedish, Danish and Norweg- 
ian. <A quarter of a million have been sold of the book entitled, ““Heav- 
en.” The Moody and Sankey hymn books have had a fabulous sale, 
said to be second only to the Bible. 

It is undoubtedly one of Mr. Moody’s special providences that he 
was unable to find a London publisher for the gospel hymns. He 
sought high and low for one who would publish them and simply allow 
him a few copies for his meetings, but failing in this, he was obliged 
to publish them at his own expense. Thus he preserved one of the 
most profitable of all his sources of income. Much of his evangelistic 
work, and especially his educational work, would have been curtailed 
had it not been for the income from the Moody and Sankey hymns. 

The starting of Mr. Moody in the direction of educating young men 
and women, resulted from a conversation with one of the girls at North- 
field who stated that she was too poor to meet the expense of a col- 
lege education. Mr. Moody knew what that meant, as he had not even 
enjoyed a high school education in his youth. The great question was 
how to get the best educators and still keep the cost of education within 
the means of poor boys and girls. In fact, how to provide employment 
of some kind to those who could afford to pay little or nothing. The 
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first step was taken in behalf of the girls, and resulted in the establish- 
ment of Northfield Seminary, twenty years ago. Situated in one of the 
most beautiful and healthful of New England towns, the mountains of 
three states brood over it in perpetual benediction. The old hillside 
pasture, diversified with wild ravines and rounded knolls, once the site 
of a distillery, with a little lake and the glorious old Connecticut River 
lingering and curving with Nature’s inimitable grace at its feet, was 
secured, and now some 600 acres are included in the seminary grounds, 
which are well graded and under a high state of cultivation. To the 
regular curriculum in a first-class seminary, is a special department or 
training school in household science. Three hundred and sixty-three 
students were enrolled last year from thirty-three states and territor- 
ies, including young ladies from Japan, India, Turkey, Mexico and the 
West Indies. Only about one in three of the applicants can be received, 
although seven halls and smaller buildings are utilized, all thoroughly 
equipped with all modern appliances for health and comfort. 

Immediately following this step, there was an immediate demand 
for a similar school for boys, and two years later, the Mount Hermon 
school was established across the river, on a tract of 800 acres. Here, 
last year were gathered 460 students from forty-one different states 
and territories, with many from foreign lands. Recently, Overtoun 
Hall, a new dormitory to accommodate 120 students, has been opened, 
and a chapel to seat over 1,000, has been dedicated. This might justly 
be called an Anglo-American chapel, as about half its cost, $40,000, is 
a tribute of love and affection from his English friends on Mr. Moody’s 
sixtieth birthday. At Mount Hermon, also, more applicants are knock- 
ing for admission than can possibly be accommodated. The board and 
tuition of the students of both schools is but $100 a year, though the 
actual cost is $200, in spite of raising the food products on the farms. 

The Bible Institute, in Chicago, was established in 1899, to meet 
the demand from men and women all over the country, for courses in 
Bible study. In the short eleven years over 2,300 men and women have 
been enrolled, and at present 180 men and eighty young women are 
taking systematic training. These three great institutions, all con- 
ducted under the same management, require an annual outlay above 
income, of $125,000, and an effort is now being put forth in many 
quarters, to establish, as a monument to Mr. Moody, an endowment 
fund of $3,000,000 to carry on this work as it has been begun. 

One small news item at the time Mr. Moody was taken sick in Kan- 
sas City, has generally been overlooked. It stated that one of the last 
purchases he made in that city, was a choice lot of 400 hens for his 
poultry farm at Northfield. ‘his introduces the reader to Mr. Moody 
in another light. It is well known that Mr. Moody was brought up as a 
farmer boy, but little has been said about him as a farmer. Go to 
Northfield, and you find 200 acres of the 600 owned by the Seminary, 
under cultivation for the use of the institution. All the vegetables, 
milk and cream the farm supplies; all the pork and a portion of the 
beef are raised. They own sixty cows, twenty-four horses and a lot of 
poultry. For the proper housing of all these, a $10,000 barn has been 
built, replacing the one destroyed by lightning a few years ago, and it 
is one of the finest in its arrangements in a country famous for educated 
farmers. While Mr. Moody employed a “head farmer” to look after 
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such interests, it is well known to every observant visitor at Northfield, 
that he had his eye on almost every detail about the farm, and was 
prepared to give instructions at a moment’s notice. 

Some years ago Mr. Moody visited Boston, and felt called upon to 
attack many of the pastors of that city for their liberalism and cold- 
ness. This was not so unusual for him at that time, but he certainly 
changed a great deal during his life, for he gave the largest subscrip- 
tion toward building a Catholic Church in Northfield, and afterward 
he presented it with an organ. And this is the way he justified his gen- 
erous act: “If they are Roman Catholics, it is better that they should 
be good ones than bad. It is surely better to have a Catholic Church 
than none; and as for the organ, if they are to have music in their 
church, it is better to have good music. Besides, they are my own 
townspeople. If I am ever to be of the best use to them, surely I 
must help them now.” The incident would not be complete without 
adding that when Mr. Moody set out to build a Protestant meeting 
house on the Northfield grounds, the stone for its foundation was 
hauled from the hills and presented to him by Roman Catholics. 

One of the most notable traits of Mr. Moody was his refusal to con- 
sider abstract theological questions. An almost amusing illustration 
of this, was shown in an interview which William E. Curtis, the famous 
newspaper correspondent, had with him. Mr. Curtis says: 

“During the discussion of the Briggs heresy case some years ago, 
I sought an interview with Mr. Moody on ‘higher criticism.’ 

* ‘I’m not up to that sort of thing,’ he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye. ‘You see, I never studied theology, and I’m precious glad I didn’t. 
There are so many things in the Bible that everybody can understand, 
that I’m going to preach about them until they are exhausted, and 
then, if I have any time left, l’ll take up the texts I don’t understand.’ 

**Aren’t you ever asked to discuss difficult passages of scripture?’ 
I inquired. 

“**Mercy, yes,’ answered Mr. Moody, ‘almost every day, but I al- 
ways answer people just as I have answered you, and tell them that 
there is satisfaction and consolation enough in the promises of the 
Savior, all that anybody can want. The single verse, ‘Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’ contains 
all the theology and religion that I need, or any other man or woman.’ ” 

Mr. Moody was asked one time to tell what he considered the most 
remarkable conversion he ever had, and he told the story of his great 
meeting in Agricultural Hall, in London, when 15,000 people were pres- 
ent. Among this vast throng was an English race horse owner. He 
was devoted to the track in all that that implies, and had been for the 
biggest part of his life. He was third owner of the Epsom race track, 
and a well-known character in sporting circles. He came to the meet- 
ing out of curiosity, but his heart was changed before it closed. He 
became a Christian, gave up his sporting connections, sold his horses 
and all his racing interests, and thereafter lived an exemplary Christian 
life. He had several sons, all of whom are earnest Christian workers. 
Mr. Moody more than once said that if no others had been converted 
under his preaching, he considered himself sufficiently repaid for bis 
labors, in saving that man. 

One of the most touching incidents in Mr. Moody's life, was when 
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his mother arose for prayer in his meeting. She had never sanctioned 
her distinguished son’s choice of a life work, and had never heard him 
preach. 

In 1885 he returned to Northfield to preach, shortly after one of 
his great campaigns in Great Britain. The family still lived on the old 
farm, and drove to town to Sunday meeting. Most of the members 
were going to town that Sunday morning to hear Dwight preach, and 
just as they were about to start, the mother startled them by saying: 

“I don’t suppose there would be room for me in the wagon this 
morning?” 

They were only too glad to make room. During the sermon, Mr. 
Moody preached with a fervor that was probably mostly inspired by 
the presence of his mother. When those who wished prayer were asked 
to arise, old Mrs. Moody stood up with others. The son was completely 
overcome. Turning to B. F. Jacobs, now of Chicago, head of the Sunday 
School movement, he said: 

“You pray, Jacobs. I can’t.” 

Those who were privileged to get very near to Mr. Moody, have 
often been asked to tell the story of a typical day with him. Many in- 
terviewers attempted to get such facts from Mr. Moody, but invariably 
failed, as he refused to talk of himself to the press, and in most in- 
stances refused to talk of anything else with reporters. It was not 
until the last five or six years that he consented to write anything 
more than a circular letter for different periodicals. One who was 
privileged to see Mr. Moody daily in his home, and who traveled with 
him on his journeys, tells me that Mr. Moody was always an early riser. 
He delighted to arise before anyone else in the house was awake. ‘At 
Northfield, he was accustomed to rise at 5 o’clock and spend two hours 
with the Bible. He usually read the whole Book consecutively, and 
thus received that comprehensive knowledge of God’s Word. At other 
times, he would study passages or sections down to the minutest de- 
tails, especially when preparing to portray one of his “Bible Charac- 
ters,” for which he was famous. 

It was his custom to breakfast at 7:30 or 8 o’clock with his family, 
if at home, or with associated workers if on his travels. He was al- 
ways entertaining with little pleasantries, and his tastes were simple. 
He ate only plain nutritious food, and seldom drank tea or coffee, pre- 
ferring ice water to both. After breakfast, his family or co-workers 
would join with him in devotions, reading a chapter in the Bible, fol- 
lowed by prayer. His prayers at family devotions were always brief 
and to the point. His family, his schools, his workers, their families, 
the work in hand, missionaries, ministers, all forms of Christian work 
in all places, were remembered. After devotions, his workers were 
given their directions for the day, and he turned to attend to the cor- 
respondence which was demanding his personal attention. While much 
of this was handled by assistants, he kept close tab on details in all 
lines of his work. When his correspondence was attended to, which 
was generally interrupted more or less by callers, he would go out for 
some exercise. If he was at home, he generally took a drive about the 
farm, or visited the schools, attending to matters connected with them. 
Mr. Moody always showed the highest regard for his wife’s opinion, 
and she was of the utmost help to him in all his work. Their three 
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children, Will R., Emma and Paul, are Christians. The two eldest are 
married, and Paul is a student at Yale. 

Mr. Moody kept well abreast of the times in newspapers and mag- 
azines, and found time to give them some attention in the forenoon. 

During the preparation of his sermons, he generally worked alone. 
He was especially careful about the choice of his subjects, and aimed 
to work on some general outline. In all his reading, he was constantly 
clipping anecdotes suited to different texts, and storing them away in 
envelopes. He jotted down his ideas which came to him, wherever he 
was, and stored them away for a moment’s notice. Having studied 
large audiences so many years, he had learned almost intuitively to 
know what would be most effective. Yet he constantly prayed on his 
knees, for guidance in such work. He seldom, if ever, went on the 
platform without a positive assurance as to what his message should 
be. The entire service was devoted to winning souls. 

Oftentimes, he would deliver three addresses in a day, besides at- 
tending to the inquiry meeting. When he reached his room, he would 
be completely exhausted, but he was cheerful, and seldom mentioned 
his weariness to his associates. It was his custom to have his workers 
meet him before retiring, and in these informal gatherings, they would 
talk over the events of the day. Mr. Moody listened to some particu- 
larly distressing case, oftentimes with moistened eyes, and seldom 
let the opportunity pass without commending that soul to God’s 
guiding hand. 

For relaxation, the thought of some prominent author, the master 
motive of some great man or some notable achievement were discussed. 
Mr. Moody was very loyal to his associates and friends. So many of 
them have spoken of his unconscious humility. He has been entertain- 
ed in the palaces of royalty, as well as by the humblest cottager, yet 
he was wonderfully preserved from selfishness or personal ambitions. 

Mr. Moody had some very decided opinions about a good evangeli- 
cal meeting, and once in Chicago he gave his advice on how to conduct 
a Sunday evening service, and win souls to God. He said: 

“T think the church is making a mistake to dabble in polities, single 
tax theories and various other things on Sunday nights. Sunday night 
is the best night of the week to preach the gospel; in fact, it is worth 
any three nights. The man who has worked hard all the week, seldom 
rises early on Sunday mornings, and toward evening he is at-a loss 
where to go, and if your churches had the reputation of having live, 
evengelistic services Sunday nights, these men and their families 
would gladly go there. If you think these other matters must be 
preached upon to your congregations, it is best to use the morning 
service, but let the evening service be purely evangelical. At the even- 
ing meeting, I would give one half hour to music. I would get as many 
of the young people as possible on the platform, and have plain singing, 
with solos, duets and quartets by the young people. None of this 
‘high-faluting’ music. That’s all right for Prof. Towner and the 
other great musicians, but the people like good, old-fashioned, plain 
singing. Then I would have preaching for about thirty minutes, and 
close the service before the people expect the meeting to close. Then 
after the regular servic, I would have an after service, not an inquiry 
service, or any other kind of a service that is going to frighten the 
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people away or make them conspicuous by remaining. I would tell the 
people that it was early, and that we were going to have an after meet- 
ing, and if it was absolutely necessary for anyone to retire, they could 
do so while we sing hymn number so-and-so. 

“It makes all the difference in the world how a notice is put. I 
suggested once to a minister that he follow this plan, but he said he 
didn’t think it would work, but he would try it. After the regular ser- 
vice was over, he announced that anyone who desired to remain, could 
meet the session in an adjoining room after the benediction. Of course, 
no one remained. You might almost as well invite a man to a police 
court room to see about his soul’s salvation. Make your invitation 
plain and simple, and put it in such form that it will make the people 
who leave, conspicuous, and not those who remain.” 

No sketch of Mr. Moody would be complete without, at least, a ret- 
erence to the Northfield Conferences which have been held each sum- 
mer. First, comes a World’s Student Conference. Next, the Young 
Woman’s Christian Conference. Finally, and crowning all, a General 
Conference for Christian Workers. At this last conference, ministers 
and missionaries from all parts of the country, assemble. Such famous 
men as Henry Drummond, Dr. A. J. Gordon, F. B. Meyer, Andrew Mur- 
ray and G. Campbell Morgan have delivered addresses. One who has 
been at Northfield more than once during this season, writes thus of 
Mr. Moody: 

“Mr. Moody is the pivot around which all the machinery of the 
conferences revolves. He arranges the programs, conducts meetings, 
often leads the singing, keeps the speakers going from morning till 
night, stirs things up when a meeting becomes dull, and looks after 
people and problems generally. He is to Northfield even more than 
‘Father’ Bradley is to Asbury Park. His activity seems endless. He is 
the magnet, the mainspring of it all. Without Moody, the conferences 
would lose half their vivacity.” 

The general outline of Mr. Moody’s life has been made familiar 
to all by the daily press, but some of the most interesting features in 
his earlier life have either been omitted or barely referred to. One in- 
cident especially which, more than anything else, contributed to Mr. 
Moody’s later success, the first meeting with Mr. Sankey, has seldom 
been fully reported. The International Convention of the Y. M. C. A., 
in 1871, was held in Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Moody had already gained 
some reputation from his Y. M. C. A. work in Chicago, and his success 
in missions. Ira D. Sankey had also been heard from outside of 
his home at Newcastle, Pa., for his ability to win souls by singing. 
Both had been at the convention one or two days before they met, and 
then only under rather novel circumstances. It was announced that 
“Mr. Moody, from Chicago,” would conduct a prayer meeting on a cer- 
tain morning, at 6 o’clock, in a little room some distance from the 
Academy of Music, where the regular exercises were held. The ser- 
vice was half way through when Mr. Sankey arrived. He had scarcely 
been seated, when somebody touched him on the elbow, and turning 
around, he discovered that he was sitting beside the Rev. Robert Mc- 
Millen, whom he happened to know quite well. McMillen asked Sankey 
to take charge of the singing at the service, explaining that there 
seemed to be nobody present who could lead. At the conclusion of a 
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very lengthy prayer, McMillen nudged Sankey, and told him to start 
right in and sing. Without waiting for any further invitation, young 
Sankey arose and sang with wonderful feeling the words: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” , 


The congregation forgot to join in on the chorus, and Sankey finished 
the hymn by himself. Moody was well pleased with the singing during 
the remainder of the service. When the meeting was brought to a 
close, McMillen asked Sankey to step forward and he would introduce 
him to Moody. A procession was formed, which slowly made its way to 
the front of the room, where Moody was standing. 

As Sankey drew near, Moody stepped out and took him by the 
hand. 

“Where are you from?” Moody asked. 

“Pennsylvania,” replied Sankey. 

“Married or single?” 

“Married. I have a wife and one child.” 

“What do you do for a living when you are at home?” 

“T am in the government service.” 

All this time Moody had been holding Sankey’s hand. Looking in- 
to his face with his keen, black eyes, he said: 

“You'll have to give up your government position and come with 
me. You are just the man I have been looking for for a long time. I 
want you to come with me. You can do the singing, and I'll do the 
talking.” 

Just at a moment when Mr. Sankey was more inclined to be waver- 
ing than anything else, a card was brought to him. He examined it 
and found it was from Moody, and asking him to meet him at a certain 
street corner that evening at 6 o’clock. Without knowing what he 
was wanted for, Sankey wrote an acceptance upon the back of the 
ecard and returned it to Moody. Together, with a few friends, he went 
to the appointed place at 6 o’clock that evening, and in a few seconds 
Moody came along. Without even stopping to speak, Moody walked on 
and into a store near by and asked permission to use a store box. The 
permission was given, and Moody rolled the large box on to the street 
corner, and then calling Sankey aside, asked him to get up and sing 
something. Sankey complied, and after one or two hymns had been 
sung, Moody crawled up on to the box and commenced to preach. The 
workingmen were just on their way home from the mills and factories, 
and in a short time Moody had secured a large crowd. Sankey says of 
him that he preached that evening from that store box as he has never 
heard him preach since. Sankey finally accepted an invitation to spend 
a week with Moody, and before that week was over, he had sent his 
resignation to Hugh McCullough, who was, at that time, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

There was one thing Mr. Moody would not endure—and in this he 
showed his excellent judgment—he would not allow a religious crank 
to spoil a religious service. With his well-nigh unerring judgment of 
men, and his extensive experience, he could detect a crank at sight, and 
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he never hesiated to kindly but firmly “call one down” when he began 
to rant or proceeded to exploit some hobby. 

It has been said that Mr. Moody many times singled out individuals 
in his audience and made his whole plea for them. Concerning this he 
said, not long before his death in an interview: 

“Sometimes I see a man or a woman who is plainly having a strug- 
gle, who has been touched but not quite convinced. Then I try to say 
something that will appeal directly to that person.” 

The breadth of Mr. Moody and the universal religion that he 
preached, has perhaps never been more in evidence than in the great 
memorial services which have been held since his death. In New York 
every Protesant denomination was represented at the memorial ser- 
vices in Carnegie Hall. Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Episco- 
pal, Methodist and Dutch Reformed clergymen and laymen attended 
the meeting, which was presided over by William E. Dodge. Rev. Dr. 
William R. Huntington, rector of Grace Episcopal Church, was a mem- 
ber of the committee of arrangements. He is not the only Episcopal 
clergyman who has hastened to pay tributes of praise to the great 
evangelist, whose methods were so foreign to those of the Episcopal 
forms of worship. Probably no man ever lived who has done more 
than Mr. Moody to break down sectarian barriers and show to the 
world that all Christians are, or should be, brothers in Christ. This 
was part of his great mission, and he performed it with fewer mis- 
takes and with more energy and ability than any man of his gen- 
eration. The wonderful revivals in the great cities were possible be- 
cause he could unite the pastors of all evangelical churches and sum- 
mon them to his support. 

He will have no immediate successor. There is no man large 
enough to wear his mantle. But in His own good time and, perhaps, at 
this very moment, God is molding some obscure, self-sacrificing and 
zealous city or frontier missionary who will come forth as the leader 
demanded. 

Every age calls for the settlement of new religious problems. Mr. 
Moody showed his constant growth from the fact that for forty years 
he was able to meet the demands of an ever-widening public circle. He 
kept young to the end, and his audiences at Kansas City, where he 
spoke last, were almost as large as the immense crowds of London in 
his prime. Considered from any point of view, as an evangelist, as an 
author, as a publisher, as a Christian educator, as an administrator of 
funds entrusted to his care, Mr. Moody was a great man, and his mis- 
sion was to shed abroad the love of God in men’s hearts. 
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THE MUNICIPAL FREE BATH 
By JANE A. STEWART : 


P ROBABLY no plan of publie provision for communal needs has met 

with greater approval and acceptance wherever adopted, than the 
establishment of free municipal baths. The idea is particularly rec- 
ommended by those who are endeavoring, both in this country and 
abroad, to ameliorate conditions due to urban crowding. In their opin- 
ion, the public bath is the necessary complement of the model tene- 
ment. 

The popularity as well as the need of public baths, is shown by the 
numbers attending them. The municipal baths of Boston were pat- 
ronized by no less than 1,920,368 persons last year. In twelve months 
nearly four millions resorted to the fifteen floating baths in New York. 
At twenty-three of the thirty-one bathing establishments of London, 
there were over three million bathers and washers, in a recent year. 

If our well-to-do people would take note of their hard-working 
neighbors, they would see that public bathing places have become a 
necessity to those persons who have no room for cleanliness appliances 
in their own quarters. Recent returns by the Tenement House Com- 
mittee in New York, show that of 255,033 persons examined as to san- 
itary conditions, only 306 had access to bath rooms in houses where they 
lived. A Tenement House Census of Boston, in 1892, supports the 
statement that only 23 per cent of the tenements in cities are provided 
with adequate bathing facilities. In many cases it transpires that the 
home baths are not used, for lack of hot water or provisions for heat- 
ing, but have become storehouses for coal, soiled linen and lumber. 
The education of the sense of cleanliness has thus become imperative. 
It has been well said that clean bodies in citizens represent the early 
stages of an emergence from urban barbarism to civie civilization. The 
bathing habit is in need of encouragement. From a hygienic stand- 
point it is not to be gainsaid that municipal baths are one of the most 
estimable of public institutions, promoting cleanliness, minimizing in- 
fection, conserving good health and consequently uplifting the morals 
of the people. 

A study of the origin and growth of the public bath shows it to be 
of parallel genesis with other communal benuefits. Private enterprise 
and philanthropy have acted as the entering wedge for the widening 
development of the idea. The first wash house in Liverpool was started 
by a benevolent woman during a cholera epidemic. The Chicago Uni- 
versity College Settlement Woman’s Club inaugurated shower baths, 
and the city, at their petition, appropriated $6,000 for a permanent 
bathing establishment. The success and popularity of the People’s 
Baths in Kerlin, led the city to establish two municipal institutions. 
The growth of the bath movement shows that there is a constant ten- 
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dency for the city or community to take public provision out of the 
hands of private enterprise. In Great Britain, it has been found that 
public measures were required, and that bathing institutions could not 
flourish under semi-philanthropie or private enterprise. At least, 191 
municipal boards and parishes in 1893-4 in England and Wales, were 
maintaining baths at public expense. 

It was in Liverpool, in 1794, that the first modern public bath was 
erected from which, in 1820, evolved the first municipal bath in the 
world—St. Georges’ Pierhead Bathouse. Following the enactment of 
the Baths and Wash houses Bill of 1846, permitting the municipal cor- 
poration of any borough to raise money for the purpose indicated, the 
movement became general throughout Great Britain, on the continent 
and has not yet given signs of abating. In America, there is a grow- 
ing interest amounting in some places to enthusiasm. Hitherto there 
have been but a few isolated instances of bathing enterprises, the 
most notable being the Sutro Baths, of San Francisco, and the People’s 
Baths, of New York, and these have been under private or philanthrop- 
ic management. New York was the first city in the United States to 
establish a public bath by private philanthropy, which was given up at 
the time of the war, leaving Boston, where floating baths were estab- 
lished by the city in 1866, and maintained ever since, to claim the dis- 
tinction of pioneer as regards this form of municipal provision., Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Brookline and Yonkers, N. Y., have already inaugurated 
a system of free baths under municipal management. The erection of 
public baths in towns and cities is provided for by statute in Massa- 
chusetts. A bill has been passed by the state legislature allowing New 
York City to expend $200,000 for baths and public comfort stations. 

The experience of British and continental cities in the management 
of public baths, has opened the way to an improved application of the 
idea in the United States. In British towns and cities there has been 
a large investment duly authorized by the Act of 1846, and the ten- 
dency is towards more lavish outlay. British baths are generally 
large, imposing, costly structures, dignifying the purpose to which they 
are devoted. In twenty-five parishes of London, there are thirty-one 
bathing establishments the cost of seventeen being $2,784,385. That in 
Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, built by the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square, is the most expensive. The Roman Roads 
baths, erected by the vestry of St. Mary, Stratford Bow, in the east of 
London, in 1892, has been authoritatively pronounced the very best in 
design, materials and workmanship that could be produced without ex- 
travagance. No city has as many club baths as Glasgow, which has 
also five sets of municipal baths each with two swimming pools and a 
public laundry. Manchester and Liverpool each have nine establish- 
ments. 

In London the city authorities representing three-fourths of the 
population, control the baths. In provincial cities, one finds the baths 
managed by committees of the city councils. On the continent, the 
city controls or has a hand in the management. It is quite common 
in Europe for associations working for the public good, to receive back- 
ing from the municipality in the way of an appropriation. Some smal- 
ler British cities expend as high as $5,000 a year on baths. Smaller 
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places as well as the large congested centers, have adapted the plan of 
municipal baths. 

While the British mode of having large central institutions has 
been followed to some extent on the continent, the impolicy of lavish 
outlay has been so strongly agitated by Dr. Oscar Lassar the great pro- 
moter of People’s Baths, that in Berlin and elsewhere, since 1886, his 
plan of simple, inexpensive one-story buildings, provided solely with 
showers, has been adopted. It is the opinion of Dr, Edward Hartwell, 
whose valuable brochure on this subject has been issued as a pamphlet 
by the United States Department of Labor, that the Germans excel in 
design and in variety by providing special douche and cleansing rooms, 
and in their invention and application of the invaluable spray or shower 
bath. 

On the continent, Hamburg is the pioneer in municipal baths, hav- 
ing invested $214,438 in four establishments with a total annual at- 
tendance of 329,485. Hanover was first to provide all kinds of baths for 
all kinds of people. Bremen’s rank as models for the combined swim- 
ming and cleanliness type. Cologne, Stuttgart, Berlin and Frankfort 
present the most highly developed specimens of German style. The 
Hohenstaufen bath at Cologne, is one of the finest on the continent, and 
the “Swimming Bath,” at Stuttgart, is the most extensive and elabor- 
ate of single establishments. It was built at a cost of $333,200, and is 
used by 464,625 people annually. A characteristic of Budapest baths 
is that they are supplied by thermal springs, being in fact, original 
Turkish baths. Vienna has the oldest of continental swim public 
baths—the Diana, built in 1804. The great establishment on the right 
bank of the Danube cost $585,000. Vienna was the first city to establish 
municipal public baths with showers only. 

There are seventeen floating baths at Berlin, where 800,000 people 
resort daily, and two magnificent public baths which cost $259,482, and 
which were visited by 515,202 bathers in 1897. Frankfort has the lar- 
gest swimming tank for men, its dimensions being 91 feet 6 inches by 
48 feet 11 inches. The Grand Ducal Frederick bath at Baden-Baden, 
with a capital of $714,000, is one of the finest medical bath establish- 
ments in Europe, and probably the most costly. 

A popular form of bath in Germany is that which includes, as il- 
lustrated at Bremen and elsewhere, the most generous bathing facili- 
ties for the poorer class, within the scope of an imposing and attractive 
edifice whose arrangements are also designed to meet the demands of 
the well-to-do. The revenue received from the upper class permits the 
provision of good second-class baths at comparatively low rates. 

The class arrangement is characteristic of all foreign baths. 
Charges range from 2 cents for a second-class peoples’ bath, to 50 cents 
for a first-class Roman, Irish or Russian steam bath, at Cologne. At 
Liverpool, where may be said to be the greatest variety, one may en- 
joy vapor baths, warm salt water, warm and cold plunge salt water, 
warm and cold fresh water, douche and Turkish baths at the public 
establishments. Although under municipal management, the public 
baths in Europe are not free, yet they are not expected to be self-sup- 
porting. Many show small deficits, as at Vienna where the shortage 
for the individual baths in a single year, varies from $584 to $2,360 . 

As a matter of fact, however, many of the baths pay very well. At 
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St. Pancras, London, in a recent year, there was a net profit of $21,500. 
At Liverpool, in six years, the income exceeded the expense by $4,448. 
Berlin, Basle, and Hamburg baths are all self-supporting. Hanover in- 
stitutions pay from 41% to 7 per cent. At Brookline, Mass., baths as 
fine as any yet erected in this country, will cover all expenses of admin- 
istration at a total admission fee of 5 cents. 

Glasgow’s five municipal baths and wash houses are maintained 
at a cost of $10,000 yearly, and Boston’s twenty-three public bathing 
stations cost the city $35,000 for annual maintenance. But Vienna’s 
peoples’ baths, at 2 cents, show no deficit. The usual charge for a 
warm and cold shower bath, including towel and soap, in Germany, is 
10 pfennigs (21% cents). There are cheaper rates for regular subscrib- 
ers. A 100 bath subscription at the fine Hohenstaufen, at Cologne, costs 
but $1.78%. In London, the charges are on a scale.similar to continent- 
al rates,—from 2 cents for school children, to 12 cents for a first-class 
swimming or tub bath. 

In the development of the municipal free bath idea in the United 
States, several features are especially noticeable:—the absence of class 
distinction (as not in harmony with democratic institutions); the free 
provision, (the benefit to the community being all the conipensation 
needed); the difference for the simpler form of bath—the German 
shower, as being more economical and more effective; and the estab- 
lishment of a variety of smaller baths in a number of districts to bring 
them close to the doors of the poor. 

In the management of Boston baths, which in their expanded and 
varied forms are models for other cities, the prevalent impulse has been 
to provide adequate and economical bathing facilities for those who 
have no home chance, and to combine the cleanliness with the recrea- 
tive idea. The city has ten floating baths at its bridges and ’long shore; 
eight beach baths at various locations on the water front; two swim- 
ming pools for inland population; three combined baths and gymnasia 
at the south end, in south and east Boston, with more to follow; a fine 
new central all the year bath house costing $72,000, the beginning of a 
series of similar (though less expensive) institutions for each of the 
four quarters of the city; and last, but not least, are the school baths 
in the new modern Paul Revere School, in the congested north end dis- 
trict, just inaugurated and so successful that their extension is certain. 
With the exception of the last named, the entire system is under the 
direction of the new city bath department, made up of seven commis- 
sioners, unpaid, two of whom are women, who employ a trained salar- 
ied secretary to act as general superintendent of the baths. One hun- 
dred and fifty-five persons in all, (from one to thirty at each station), 
are employed in and about the baths, boatmen, swimmers, patrol men 
and life savers. There are special devices for comfort and welfare of 
patrons; and such medicines for cases of sudden illness, awning shelt- 
ers for spectatoirs, ice water and bicycle check rooms. Instructors in 
swimming are in attendance at all of the Boston baths during a whole 
or a part of the season. 

The evolution of the public bath idea under municipal control in the 
United States, is not difficult to predict. The scheme presents a 
broad field scarcely entered on as yet, and hardly to be determined or 
defined. 
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AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 
By THE Hon. Cart ScHURZ , 


T is proposed to embark this republic in a course of imperialistic 
] policy. If ever it behooves the American people to think and act 

with calm deliberation, for the character and future of the repub- 
lic and the welfare of its people now living and yet to be born are in 
unprecedented jeopardy. To form a candid judgment of what this re- 
public has been, what it may become, and what it ought to be, let us 
first recall to our minds its condition before the recent Spanish War. 

Our government was, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, the great- 
est American of his time, and the most genuine type of true American- 
ism, “the government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
It was the noblest ambition of all true Americans to carry this demo- 
cratic government to the highest degree of perfection and justice, in 
probity, in assured peace, in the security of human rights, in progres- 
sive civilization; to solve the problem of popular self-government on 
the grandest scale, and thus to make this republic the example and 
guiding-star of mankind. 

We had invited the oppressed of all nations to find shelter here, and 
to enjoy with us the blessings of free institutions. They came by the 
millions. Some were not as welcome as others, but, under the assimi- 
lating force of American life in our temperate climate, which stimu- 
lates the working energies, nurses the spirit of orderly freedom and 
thus favors the growth of democracies, they became good Americans, 
most in the first, all in the following generations. And so with all the 
blood-crossings caused by the motley immigratoin, we became a sub- 
stantially homogeneous people, united by common political beliefs and 
ideals, by common interests, laws, and aspirations—in one word, a na- 
tion. Indeed, we were not without our difficulties and embarrassments, 
but only one of them, the race antagonism between the negroes and 
the whites, especially where the negroes live in mass, presents a 
problem which so far has baffled all efforts at practical solution in har- 
mony with the spirit of our free institutions, and thus threatens com- 
plications of a grave character. 

We gloried in the marvelous growth of our population, wealth, 
power, and civilization, and in the incalculable richness of the re- 
sources of our country capable of harboring three times our present 
population, and of immeasurable further material development. Our 
commerce with the world abroad, although we had no colonies, and but 
a small navy, spread with unprecedented rapidity, capturing one for- 
eign market after another, not only for the products of our farms, but 
also for many of those of our manufatcuring industries, with pros- 
pects of indefinite extension. 

Peace reigned within our borders, and there was not the faintest 
shadow of a danger of foreign attack. Our voice, whenever we chose 
to speak in the councils of nations, was listened to with respect, even 
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the mightiest sea-power on occasion yielding to us a deference far be- 
yond its habit in its intercourse with others. We were considered ul- 
timately invincible, if not invulnerable, in our continental stronghold. 
“ It was our boast, not that we possessed great and costly armies and 
navies, but that we did not need any. This exceptional blessing was 
our pride, as it was the envy of the world. We looked down with pity- 
ing sympathy on other nations which submissively groaned under the 
burden of constantly-increasing armaments, and we praised our good 
fortune for having saved us from so wretched a fate. 

Such was our condition, such our beliefs and ideals, such our ambi- 
tion and our pride, but a short year ago. And the famous peace mes- 
sage of the Czar of Russia, with its protest against growing militarism 
and its plea for disarmament, reached us then, it would have been 
hailed with enthusiasm by every American as a triumph of our exam- 
ple. We might have claimed that only to our republic, and not to the 
Russian monarch, belonged the place of leadership in so great an on- 
ward step in the progress of civilization. 

Then came the Spanish War. A few vigorous blows laid the feeble 
enemy helpless at our feet. The whole scene seemed to have suddenly 
changed. According to the solemn proclamation of our government, 
the war had been undertaken solely for the liberation of Cuba, as a 
war of humanity and not of conquest. But our easy victories had put 
conquest within our reach, and when our arms occupied foreigr. terri- 
tory, a loud demand arose that, pledge or no pledge, to the contrary, 
the conquests should be kept, even the Philippines on the other side 
of the globe, and that as to Cuba herself, independence would be only a 
provisional formality. Why not? was the ery. Has not the career of 
the republic almost from its very beginning been one of territorial 
expansion? Has it not acquired Louisian, Florida, Texas, the vast 
countries that came to us through the Mexican War, and Alaska, and 
has it not digested them well? Were not those acquisitions much 
larger than those now in contemplation? If the republie could digest 
the old, why not the new? What is the difference? 

Only look with an unclouded eye, and you will soon discover differ- 
ences enough warning you to beware. There are five of decisive im- 
portance. 

1. All the former acquisitions were on this continent, and, except- 
ing Alaska, contiguous to our borders. 

2. They were situated, not in the tropical, but in the temperate 
zone, where democratic institutions thrive, and where our people could 
migrate in mass. 

3. They were but very thinly peopled—in fact, without any popu- 
lation that would have been in the way of new settlement. 

4, They could be organized as territories in the usual manner, with 
the expectation that they would presently come into the Union as self- 
governing states with populations substantially homogeneous to our 
own. 

5. They did not require a material increase of our army and navy, 
either for their subjection to our rule or for their defense against any 
probable foreign attack provoked by their being in our possession, 

Acquisitions of that nature we might, since the slavery trouble has 
been allayed, make indefinitely without in any dangerous degree im- 
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periling our great experiment of democratic institutions on the grand- 
est scale; without putting the peace of the republic in jeopardy, and 
without depriving us of the inestimable privilege of comparatively un- 
armed security on a compact continent which may, indeed, by an enter- 
prising enemy, be scratched on its edges, but is, with a people like ours, 
virtually impregnable. Even of our far-away Alaska it can be said that 
although at present a possession of double value, it is at least mainly on 
this continent, and may at some future time, when the inhabitants of 
the British possessions happily wish to unite with us, be within our 
uninterrupted boundaries. : 

Compare now with our old acquisitions as to all these important 
points those at present in view. 

They are not continental, not contiguous to our present domain, 
but beyond seas, the Philippines many thousand miles distant from our 
coast. They are all situated in the tropics, where people of the north- 
ern races, such as Anglo-Saxons, or, generally speaking, people of Ger- 
manic blood, have never migrated in mass to stay; and they are more 
or less densely populated, parts of them as densely as Massachusetts— 
their populations consisting almost exclusively of races to whom the 
tropical climate is congenial—Spanish creoles mixed with negroes in 
the West Indies, and Malays, Tagals, Filipinos Chinese, Japanese, 
Negritos, and various more or less barbarous tribes in the Philippines. 

When the question is asked whether we may hope to adapt those 
countries and poulations to our system of government, the advocates 
of annexation answer cheerily, that when they belong to us, we shall 
soon “Americanize” them. This may mean that Americans in suffi- 
ciently large numbers will migrate there to determine the character 
of those populations so as to assimilate them to our own. 

This is a delusion of the first magnitude. We shall, indeed be able, 
if we go honestly about it, to accomplish several salutary things in 
those countries. But one thing we cannot do. We cannot strip the 
tropical climate of those qualities which have at all times deterred 
men of the northern races, to which we belong, from migrating to such 
countries in mass, and to make their homes there, as they have migrated 
and are still migrating to countries in the temperate zone. This is 
not a mere theory, but a fact of universal experience. 

It is true, you will find in tropical regions a sprinkling of persons 
of Anglo-Saxon or of other northern origin—merchants, railroad build- 
ers, speculators, professional men, miners and mechanics; also here 
and there an agriculturalist. But their number is small, and most of 
them expect to go home again as soon as their money-making purpose 
is more or less accomplished. 

Thus we observe now that business men with plenty of means are 
casting their eyes upon our “new possessions” to establish mercantile 
houses there, or manufacturies to be worked with native labor; and 
monied syndicates and “improvement companies” to exploit the re- 
sources of those countries, and speculators and promoters to take ad- 
vantage of what may turn up—the franchise grabber as reported, is 
already there—many having perfectly legitimate ends in view, others 
ends not so legitimate, and all expecting to be more or less favored by 
the power of our government; in short, the capitalist is thinking of 
going there, or to send his agents, his enterprises in most cases to be 
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directed from these more congenial shores. But you will find that 
laboring men of the northern races, as they have never done so before, 
will not now go there in mass to do the work of the country, agricul- 
tural or industrial, and to found there permanent homes; and this not 
merely because the rate of wages in such countries is, owing to native 
competition, usually low, but because they cannot thrive there under 
the climatic conditions. 

But it is the working-masses, those laboring in agriculture and 
the industries, that everywhere form the bulk of the population; and 
they are the true constituency of democratic government. And as the 
northern races cannot do the work of the tropical zone, they cannot 
furnish such constituencies. It is an incontestable and very significant 
fact that the British, the best colonizers in history, have, indeed, estab- 
lished in tropical regions governments and rather absolute ones, but 
they have never succeeded in establishing there democratic common- 
wealths of the Anglo-Saxon type, like those in America or Australia. 

The scheme of Americanizing our ‘new possessions” in that sense 
is, therefore, absolutely hopeless. The immutable forces of nature are 
against it. Whatever we may do for their improvement, the people of 
the Spanish Antilles will remain in overwhelming numerical predomin- 
ance, Spanish creoles and negroes, and the people of the Philippines, 
Filipinos, Malays, Tagals, and so on—some of them quite clever in their 
way, but the vast majority utterly alien to us, not only in origin and 
language, but in habits, traditions, ways of thinking, principles, ambi- 
tions—in short, in most things that are of the greatest importance in 
human intercourse and especially in political co-operation. And under 
the influences of their tropical climate they will prove incapable of be- 
coming assimilated to the Anglo-Saxon. They would, therefore, re- 
main in the population of this republic a hopelessly heterogeneous ele- 
ment—in some respects more hopeless even than the colored people 
now living among us. 

What, then, shall we do with such populations? Shall we, accord- 
ing, not indeed to the letter, but to the evident spirit of our constitu- 
tion, organize those countries as territories with a view to their event- 
ual admission as states? If they become states on an equal footing 
with the other states, they will not only be permitted to govern them- 
selves as to their home concerns, but they will take part in governing 
the whole republic, in governing us, by sending senators and repre- 
sentatives into our Congress to help make our laws, and by voting for 
president and vice president to give our national government its ex- 
ecutive. The prospect of the consequences which would follow the ad- 
mission of the Spanish creoles and the negroes of West India islands 
and of the Malays and Tagals of the Philippines to participation in the 
conduct of our government is so alarming that you instinctively pause 
before taking the step. 

3ut this may be avoided, it is said, by governing the new posses- 
sions as mere dependencies, or subject provinces. I will waive the 
constitutional question, and merely point out that this would be a most 
serious departure from the rule that governed our former acquisitions, 
which are so frequently quoted as precedents. It is useless to speak of 
the District of Columbia and Alaska as proof that we have done such 
things before and can do them again. Every candid mind will at once 
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admit the vast difference between those cases and the permanent 
establishment of substantially arbitrary government over large terri- 
tories with many millions of inhabitants, and with a prospect of there 
being many more of the same kind, if we once launch out on a career 
of conquest. The question is not merely whether we can do such 
things, but whether, having the public good at heart, we should do 
them. 

If we do adopt such a system, then we shall, for’the first time since 
the abolition of slavery, again have two kinds of Americans: Americans 
of the first class, who enjoy the privilege of taking part in the govern- 
ment in accordance with our old constitutional principles, and Ameri- 
cans of the second class, who are to be ruled in a substantially arbit- 
rary fashion by the Americans of the first class, through congressional 
legis}ation and the action of the national executive—not to speak of in- 
dividuai “masters” arrogating to themselves powers beyond the law. 

‘lis will be a ditference no better 





nay, rather somewhat worse— 
than that which a century and a quarter ago still existed between ng- 
lishten of the first and Englishmen of the second class, the first rep- 
resented by King George and the British Parliament, and the second by 
the American colonists. This difference called forth that great paean 
of human liberty, the American Declaration of Independence—a docu- 
ment which, I regret to say, seems, owing to the intoxication of «on- 
quest, to have lost much of its charm among some of our fellow-citi- 
zens. Its fundamental principle was the “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” We are now told that 
we have never fully lived up to that principle, and that, therefore, in 
our new policy we may cast it aside altogether. But I say to you that, 
if we are true believers in democratic government, it is our duty 
to move in the direction towards the full realization of that principle 
and not in the direction away from it. If you tell me that we cannot 
gevern the people of those new possessions in accordance with that 
principle, then I answer that this is a good reason why this democracy 
shoul! not attempt to govern them at all. 

Jf we do. we shall transform the government of the people, for thie 
people, and by the people, for which Abraham Lincoln lived, into a gov- 
ernment of one part of the people, the strong, over another part, the 
weak. Such an abandonment of a fundamental principle as a per- 
manent policy may at first seem to bear only upon more or less distant 
dependencies, but it can hardly fail in its ultimate effects to disturb 
the rule of the same principle in the conduct of democratic government 
athome. And I warn the American people that a democracy cannot so 
deny its faith as to the vital conditions of its being—it cannot long play 
the king over subject populations without creating within itself ways 
of thinking and habits of action most dangerous to its own vitality— 
most dangerous especially to those classes of society which are the least 
powerful in the assertion, and the most helpless in the defense of their 
rights. Let the poor and the men who earn their bread by the labor 
of their hands pause and consider well before they give their assent 
to a policy so deliberately forgetful of the equality of rights. 

I do not mean to say, however, that all of our new acquisitions 
would be ruled as subject provinces. Some of them, the Philippines, 
would probably remain such, but some others would doubtless become 
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states. In Porto Rico, for instance, politicians of lively ambition are 
already clamoring for the speedy organization of that island as a reg- 
ular territory soon to be admitted as a state of the Union. 


You may 
say that they will have long to wait Be not so sure of that. Consult 
your own experience. Has not more than one territory, hardly fitted 
for statehood, been precipitated into the Union as a state when the ma- 
jority party in Congress thought that, by doing so, its party strength 
could be augmented in the senate and in the house and in the electoral 
college? Have our parties become so unselfishly virtuous that this may 
not happen again? So we may see Porto Rico admitted before we 
have had time to rub our eyes. 

You may say that little Porto Rico would not matter much. But 
‘an any clear-thinking man believe that, when we are once fairly 
started in the course of indiscriminate expansion we shall stop there? 
Will not the same reasons which induced us to take Porto Rico also be 
used to show that the two islands of San Domingo with Hayti, and of 
Cuba, which separate Porto Rico from our coast, would, if they were in 
foreign hands, be a danger to us, and that we must take them? Noth- 
ing could be more plausible. Why, the necessity of annexing San Dom- 
ingo is already freely discussed, and agencies to bring this about are 
actually at work. And as to Cuba, every expansionist will tell you that 
it is only a matter of time. And does anyone believe that those islands, 
if annexed, will not become states of this Union? That would give us 
at least three, perhaps four, new states, with about 3,500,000 inhabit- 
ants, Spanish and French Creoles and negroes, with six or eight sena- 
tors, and from fifteen to twenty representatives in Congress and a 
corresponding number of votes in the electoral college. 

Nor are we likely to stop there. If we build and own the Nicaragua 
Canal, instead of neutralizing it, we shall easily persuade ourselves 
that our control of that canal will not be safe unless we own all the 
country down to it, so that it be not separated from our borders by any 
foreign, and possibly hostile power. Is this too adventurous an idea to 
become true? Why, it is not half as adventurous and extravagant as 
the idea of uniting to his republic the Philippines, 9,000 miles away. 
It is already proposed to acquire in some way strips of territory several 
miles wide on each side of that canal for its military protection But 
that will certainly be found insufficient if foreign countries lie be- 
tween. We must, therefore, have those countries. That means Mex- 
ico and various small Central American republics, with a population 
in all of about 14,000,000, mostly Spanish-Indian mixture—making at 
least fifteen states, entitled to thirty senators and scores of representa- 
tives and presidential electors. 

As to the character of the people whom those senators, members, 
and presidential electors are to represent, I will let an authority speak 
that may astonish you, considering his present position—the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, who said in a public address at the time when the an- 
nexation of San Domingo was under discussion: 

“The land greed of the Anglo-Saxon race is still at work. We have 
absorbed the best part of Mexico, but we have plenty of propagand- 
ists, mainly in the army, and with influential voice near the head of the 
government, clamorous for the rest. We have taken a foothold in the 
West Indies; it will be of God’s mercy if we do not find the whole West 
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Indian archipelago crowded upon us to tax an already over-loaded di- 
gestion. What are we to do with the turbulent, treacherous, ill-condi- 
tioned population? They have shown no faculty for self-government 
hitherto; and are we to precipitate them in a mass into the already 
sufficiently-degraded elements of our national suffrage? We are trying 
the powers of Anglo-Saxon self-government digestion upon three mil- 
lions of slaves; are the gastric juices of the body politic equal to the 
addition of the Mexicans, the Santo Domingans, the Cubans, the ‘Conks’ 
of the Bahamas, the Kanakas, and the rest of the inferior mixed races 
of our outlying tropical and semi-tropical dependencies?” 

As Mr. Reid now advocates the annexation of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, he must have changed his opinion, which he had a right to 
do. But I think he substantially spoke the truth then, and if he now 
wants the Philippines, his case clearly illustrates how far people will 
be carried by the expansion fever when it once fairly takes hold of 
them. 

You may think that the introduction of more than thirty men in 
our senate, over eighty in the lower house of our Congress, and much 
over one hundred votes in our electoral college, to speak and act for the 
mixture of Spanish, French and negro blood on the West India Islands, 
and for the Spanish and Indian mixture on the continent south of us— 
for people utterly alien and mostly incapable of assimilation to us in 
their tropical habitation—to make our laws and elect our presidents, 
and incidentally to help us lift up the Philippines to a higher plane of 
civilization—is too shocking a proposition to be entertained for a mo- 
ment, and that our people will resist it to the bitter end. No, they will 
not resist it, if indiscriminate expansion has once become the settled 
policy of the republic. They will be told, as they are told now, that 
we are in it and cannot get honorably out of it; that destiny, and Provi- 
dence, and duty demand it; chat it would be cowardly to shrink from 
our new responsibilities; that those populations cannot take care of 
themselves, and that it is our mission to let them have the blessing of 
our free institutions; that we must have new markets for our products; 
that those countries are rich in resources, and that there is plenty of 
money to be made by taking them; that the American people can whip 
anybody and do anything they set out to do; and that “Old Glory” 
should float over every land on which we can lay our hands. 


Those who have yielded to such cries once, will yield to them again. 
Conservative citizens will tell them that thus the homogeneousness of 
the people of the republic, so essential to the working of our democratic 
institutions, will be irretrievably lost; that our race troubles already 
dangerous, will be infinitely aggravated, and that the government of, 
by, and for the people will be in imminent danger of fatal demoraliza- 
tion. They will be cried down as pusillanimous pessimists, who are no 
longer American patriots. The American people will be driven on and 
on by the force of events as Napoleon was when he started on his 
career of limitless conquest:. This is imperialism as now advocated. 
Do we wish to prevent its excesses? Then we must stop at the begin- 
ning, before taking Porto Rico. If we take that island, not even to 
speak of the Philippines, we shall have placed ourselves on the inclined 
plane, and roll on and on, no longer masters of our own will, until we 
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shall have reached bottom. And where will that bottom be? Who 
knows? 

Our old acquisitions did not require a material increase of our army 
and navy. What of the new? It is generally admitted that we need 
very considerable additions to our armaments on land and sea to re- 
store and keep order on the islands taken from Spain, and then to 
establish our sovereignty there. This is a ticklish business. In the 
first place, Spain has never been in actual control and possession of a 
good many of the Philippine Islands, while on others the insurgent 
Filipinos had well-nigh destroyed the Spanish power when the treaty 
of Paris was made. The people of those islands will either peaceably 
submit to our rule, or they will not. If they do not, and we must 
conquer them by force or arms, we shall at once have war on our 
hands. 

What kind of a war will that be? The Filipinos fought against 
Spain for their freedom and independence, and unless they abandon 
their recently proclaimed purpose for their freedom and independence, 
they will fight against us. To be sure, we promise them all sorts of 
good things if they will consent to become our subjects. But they 
may, and probably will, prefer independence to foreign rule, no mat- 
ter what fair promises the foreign invader makes. For to the Filipinos 
the American is essentially a foreigner, more foreign in some respects 
than even the Spaniard was. Now, if they resist, what shall we do? 
Kill them? Let soldiers, marching under the Stars and Stripes, shoot 
them down? Shoot them down because they stand up for their inde- 
pendence, just as the Cubans, who are no better than they, fought for 
their independence, to which we solemnly declared them to be “of 
right” entitled? Look at this calmly if you can. 

The American volunteers, who rushed to arms by the hundreds 
of thousands to fight for Cuba independence, may not stomach this 
killing of Filipinos fighting for their independence. We shall have to 
rely upon the regulars, the professional soldiers, and we may need a 
good many of them. As to the best way to fill the ranks in the Philip- 
pines, Gen. Merritt is reported to have spoken in a recent interview 
published in the New York papers, as follows: 

“To my mind, the permanent force should consist of from 20,000 to 
30,000 men. Of these, 15,000 should be American soldiers. The re- 
mainder of the troops might be recruited from the Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos. The latter have exhibited no desire to enlist thus far, but there 
are many Spaniards there who have expressed a wish to wear the 
Blue. They were impressed with the good pay and treatment of our 
men, and I think they would make good American soldiers. 
brave and hardy, but have suffered for lack of discipline.” 

Of course, Gen. Merritt spoke only as the professional soldier, who 
has to take care of the army, and I do not blame him. But the idea 
of engaging the same Spaniards, who but recently fought us and the 
Filipinos at the same time, to do the killing of the same Filipinos for 
us, or at least to terrorize them into subjection, because we want to 
possess their land, and to do this under the Stars and Stripes—this 
idea is at first sight a little startling. It may make the Hessians of our 
Revolutionary War grin in their graves. If anybody had predicted ‘such 
a possibility a year ago, every patriotic American would have felt an 
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impulse to kick him down stairs. However, this is imperialism. It 
bids us not to be squeamish. Indeed, some of our fellow-citizens seem 
already to be full of its spirit. The Hon. Cyrus A. Sulloway, a member 
of Congress from New Hampshire, is reported to have said in a recent 
interview: “The Anglo-Saxon advances into the new regions with a 
Bible in one hand and a shotgun in the other. The-inhabitants of those 
regions that he cannot convert with the aid of the Bible and bring in- 
to his markets, he gets rid of with the shotgun. It is but another dem- 
onstration of the survival of the fittest.” In other words, unless you 
worship as we command you, and give us a profitable trade, we shall 
have to shoot you down. The bloodiest of the old Spanish conquerors, 
four centuries ago, could not have spoken better. It has a strange 
sound in free America. Let us hope that the spread of this hideous 
brutality of sentiment will prove only a temporary epidemic, like the 
influenza, and will yield again when the intoxication of victory subsides 
and our heads become cool once more. If it does not, more shotguns 
will be needed than Mr. Sulloway may now anticipate. 

If we take those new regions, we shall be well entangled in that 
contest for territorial aggrandizement, which distracts other nations 
and drives them far beyond their original design. So it will be inevit- 
ably with us. We shall want new conquests to protect that which we 
already possess. The greed of speculators working upon our govern- 
ment, will push us from one point to another, and we shall have new 
conflicts on our hands, almost without knowing how we got into 
them. It has always been so under such circumstances, and always 
will be. This means more and more soldiers, ships and guns. 

A singular delusion has taken hold of the minds of otherwise clear- 
headed men. It is that our new friendship with England will serve 
firmly to secure the world’s peace. Nobody can hail that friendly 
feeling between the two nations more warmly than I do, and I fervidly 
hope it will last. But I am profoundly convinced that if this friend- 
ship results in the two countries setting out to grasp “for the Anglo- 
Saxon,” as the phrase is, whatever of the earth may be attainable—if 
they hunt in couple—they will surely soon fall out about the game, and 
the first serious quarrel, or at least one of the first, we shall have, will 
be with Great Britain. And as family feuds are the bitterest, that 
feud will be apt to become one of the most deplorable in its conse- 
quences. 

No nation is, or ought to be, unselfish. England, in her friendly 
feeling toward us, is not inspired by mere sentimental benevolence. 
The anxious wish of many Englishmen that we should take the Philip- 
pines, is not free from the consideration that, if we do so, we shall for a 
long time depend on British friendship to maintain our position on that 
field of rivalry, and that Britain will derive ample profit from our de- 
pendence on her. This was recently set forth with startling candor by 
the London Saturday Review, thus: 

“Let us be frank and say outright that we expect mutual gain in 
material interests from this rapprochement. The American Commis- 
sioners at Paris are making this bargain, whether they realize it or 
not, under the protecting naval strength of England, and we shall ex- 
pect a material quid pro quo for this assistance. We expect the United 
States to deal generously with Canada in the matter of tariffs, and we 
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expect to be remembered when the United States comes into possession 
of the Philippine Islands, and, above all, we expect her assistance on the 
day, which is quickly approaching, when the future of China comes up 
for settlement, for the young imperialist has entered upon a path where 
it will require a strong friend, and a lasting friendship between the 
two nations can be secured, not by frothy sentimentality on public 
platforms, but by reciprocal advantages in solid, material interests.” 

And the cable dispatch from London bringing this utterance, 
added: 

“The foregoing opinion is certainly outspoken enough, but every 
American moving in business circles here knows this voices the expect- 
ations of the average Englishman.” 

This is plain. If Englishmen think so, we have no fault to find 
with them. But it would be extremely foolish on our part to close our 
eyes to the fact. British friendship is a good thing to have, but, per- 
haps, not so good a thing to need. If we are wise, we shall not put our- 
selves in a situation in which we shall need it. British statesmanship 
has sometimes shown great skill in making other nations fight its bat- 
tles. This is very admirable from its point of view, but it is not so 
pleasant for the nations so used. I should be loath to see this repub- 
lic associated with Great Britain in apparently joint concerns as a jun- 
ior partner with a minority interest, or the American navy in the situ- 
ation of a mere squadron of the British fleet. This would surely lead 
to trouble in the settling of accounts. Lord Salisbury was decidedly 
right when, at the last Lord Mayor’s banquet, he said that the appear- 
ance of the United States as a factor in Asiatic affairs was likely to con- 
duce to the interests of Great Britain, but might “not conduce to the 
interest of peace.” Whether he had eventual quarrels with this repub- 
lic in mind, I do not know. But it is certain that the expression of 
British sentiment I have just quoted, shows us a Pandora box of such 
quarrels. 

Ardently desiring the maintenance of the friendship between Eng- 
land and this republic, I cannot but express the profound belief that 
this friendship will remain most secure if the two nations do not at- 
tempt to accomplish the same ends in the same way and on the same 
field, but continue to follow the separate courses prescribed by their 
peculiar conditions and their history. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A NIGHT WITH LONDON THIEVES 


By EpwarpD PaGE GASTON 


for what happens, but if you want to see the crime-life of dark- 
est London be on hand to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Bramwell Booth and I were sitting in General Booth’s private 
room looking down upon Queen Victoria street as we watched the 
tides of traffic boiling up from “Slaughter Corner,” the busiest spot on 
earth. The Chief of Staff had been telling me of the latest departure 
in Salvation Army work among the “Hooligans,” or professional 
thieves of the great metropolis, and of the adventures met with 
nightly by the cap and bonnet brigade having in charge this most 
bizarre and perilous of religious enterprises. ‘‘Hooliganism’”’ (so-called 
in memory of its founder, who was hung some time ago) is a new 
form of organized crime with which the officials of Scotland Yard are 
wrestling against heavy odds; but where the police and detective 
forces have largely failed, the Salvation Army is winning steadily. 

My opportunity had come to rub shoulders with such outlaws as 
we might search for years without uncovering, and so I borrowed 
some old clothes, a disreputable looking hat, wound a dark hand- 
kerchief around my neck, and went unskaved and frowsy on the 
expedition in company with Commissioner Nicol of the Army, who 
was dressed much the same. He is known to nearly every “tough” 
in London as a rough-and-ready soldier of the Lord, who can pray 
or fight equally well, according to the momentary requirements of the 
situation. 

“Tf they come at us, pick your man and hit him hard,” said my 
companion of the church militant. ‘‘The other night I was about with 
a young preacher, when two ‘Hooligans’ rushed us, and after I had 
knocked my man down I turned to give my partner a lift, but he was, 
a fighter, teo, he was, and had settled his party all right.” 

Hanging upon our trail in easy distance as reinforcements was Ad- 
jutant Cunningham, fresh from the burly work in South Africa, and 
“Scotty,” a converted thief, who is a beautiful fighter when he sails 
into a knuckle debate. 

It was a dark and dismal night. A steamy fog drifted ghostily over 
the town, and it seemed as if the muddy clouds above had sunk to the 
very earth to mingle with the slime of the streets, upon which a list- 
less rain was falling. When we crossed Blackfriars’ bridge the Thames 
showed black and sullen down in the murky gloom, and the shifting 
lights along the river only added to the suggestion of what crimes 
and human blacknesses that tawny flood may shield. The gas lamps 
standing down the streets were muffled in the sodden blankets of mist 
smothering down the town, and only here and there did the tawdry 
light of a public drinking house reinforce the street lamps to fight 
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back the gloom from a small circle of light. In spite of all I could do 
the night netted me in its uncanny spell, in keeping with our strange 
quest. 

We were in South London now and heading for the darkest corners 
of Kennington, passing on the way the hazy lights of Bedlam, where 
1,500 of the demented drool and shriek away their lunatic lives in 
that world-famous asylum. We were in the slums for sure, where 
night adds a new vigor to the purlieus of lowest London. The lit- 
tered streets are tramped by a shifting, busy, idle, silent, noisy, sober, 
drunken, always changing throng, giving a new contrast for each 
moment. Coster’s street stalls and hot potato carts added the flare of 
their buzzing gasoline torches to the hum of strange traffics as we 
weaved in and out among it all. Now and again we pushed into the 
hard drinking dens and sipped at their vile ginger beer as excuse for 
the intrusion. Slatternly women bandied coarse jests with maudlin 
men, and the gaudy barmaids flirted desperately with the hulking 
young fellows who loafed over the counters as they gulped away at 
their rank ales and stout. 

At 10 o’clock the Army Corps sallies forth into all this from Ken- 
nington Barracks, with band blare and song to drum in from the 
streets the predatory “‘Hooligans,” street walkers and shivering home- 
less ones who slink by the flits of light along the pave. We joined 
the march through the mortary streets, and thence back to the old 
chapel barracks as we sang: 


“T do believe, I now believe, 
That Jesus died for me!” 


Open house was kept for all men, and the reiterated invitation to 
the ‘“‘tuck-in” made at the various street corner stands magnetized a 
large following in our wake for the supper. At the time of my visit 
this new work had been organized little more than a month, but as 
I sat with its unique supper company it was easy to see that the effort 
is getting an underhold on lowest humanity. By agreement the police 
and “plain clothes men” keep out, and with the assurance that they 
will not be “spotted,” these midnight suppers have as their guests 
many of the notorious thieves beyond the Thames. Brigadier Hog- 
gard is at the head of the ‘Kennington Devil Drivers,” as this corps 
of the Army is familiarly known in that region. He carries in his 
heart many dark secrets which the police would like to know, for by 
tact, discretion and good advice he has gained the confidence and con- 
fession of many a criminal. He knows the leaders of the secret robber 
gangs, and when he mounts the platform in the barracks to announce 
that supper is ready on these Wednesday nights his eye can pick out 
from those present men who are among the ‘‘wanted” list by the po- 
lice. He knows how the thieves work, and where, and Scotland Yard 
has begged his assistance in the ferreting of crime when all their efforts 
are baffled. But the Brigadier will not tell on his constituents, and the 
police and he have now come to a definite understanding that the Salva- 
tion method of dealing with criminals will at least not be interfered 
with by the law. 

There were a number of local celebrities present. I was introduced 
to “Bogie,” as precious a young scoundrel before his recent conversion 
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as you would have cared to meet on a dark night. “Mustard” was a 
youth whose deeds, as fervent as his name implied, had just been 
expiated in ten days’ time in jail for breaking a “bobby’s” official nose. 
“Spug”’ Rafferty was vastly absorbing the refreshments, assured that 
while the Staff knew he had broken into a house the other night, they 
would not tell on him for the present. One could pick a score from 
among the hundred who were self-confessed highwaymen, and in the 
corners were confiding little coteries of compatriots who would 
almost as certainly “stan’ a bloke on ’is ’ead” that same night as that 
they were scheduled to absorb half a dozen sandwiches and a quart of 
cheering tea at that spread. 

A “Hooligan” thus described his deft methods of work, which are 
fairly representative of the operations of his fellow craft: 

“When I was a startin’ in this line I done the pyper game (news- 
paper seller) an’ dipped a nice little red lot (gold watch) perlitely. 
Yer see, I didn’t have the togs fer ter bust a house with, ’cause yer 
carn’t carry around a lot of ‘relievers’ (that’s jimmies an’ bars an’ false 
keys) under yer arm, kin yer? Yer ’ave to ’ave a nice little black bag 
(valise) an’ be dressed up ter the times to suit. 

“Well, I was over to the West End in a theayter crowd, but they 
wos two peelers onto me, so I couldn’t work orl alone. Well, I seen 
two o’ me old pals, an’ I says, ‘I gort a charnst to pinch a good haul, 
but they’s a couple o’ stops (police) twiggin’ me gyme. Are you in 
it?’ says I. They backed me, and I run up aginst a toff with a jerry an’ 
slang (watch and chain) strung across ’is weskit and I shoves 
my pyper in ’is fyce, and says, ‘Worn’t a pyper?’ Me pals 
behind, they joins me up aginst ’im and I dipped ’is kettle and 
parst it along. They greases orf, an’ when I gets aroun’ they had 
done it in at the ‘Spank’ an’ we divides up six quid (sovereigns), fer 
it wos a nice red lot. 

“IT paid the pots (beers) all roun’ an’ gort me belt as one o’ the 
‘Brums.’ We pays a bob (shilling) a week fer bein’ members, an’ the 
‘bloke’ gives us the tip when there’s any oof ter be myde on a job. 
Then there’s a committee; they’re spotters, an’ gits the tips on good 
jobs to work, an’ they tells us off fer the biz.” 

“Do you know all the detectives and ‘plain clothes’ officers?” was 
asked. 

“Know ‘em? Wye we can orlmost smell a ‘split!’ (detective). 
Yer kin tell ’em by the wye they walk and the wye they look. They 
don’t never look at yer stryte, allus sidelong like, lookin’ down at yer 
feet. When they turns up, the word’s ‘Stop! Look out; below, boys,’ 
an’ we greases orf in a ’urry.” 

A “fence” means here what it does in New York—a place for sell- 
ing stolen goods, and the buying business is largely in the hands of 
grasping Jews, who operate under the guise of pawnbrokers. Asked 
where the main fences are in London, the confiding “Hooligan” dis- 
creetly lowered his voice to a judicial tone and replied: 

“They’s a lot o’ stryte ‘fences’ up at the ‘Spank’ (that’s Petticoat 
Lane, yer understan’), w’ere yer kin git 25 bob a ounce fer 18-carrot 
gold, an’ 31 bob fer 22-carrot. Some of ’em’s crooked though, an’ them 
Jews they’ll skin yer if they kin. Then they’s a lot o’ potmen in the 
East End pubs (saloons) as yer kin always depend on. No, we don’t 
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‘ring the changes’ much (passing counterfeit coin), it’s too risky; 
if they gits yer ‘dial’ in the Rogue’s Gallery yer don’t stan’ no show 
at all, whether free or with the cuffs on. They ain’t got my ‘clock’ 
there yit, though.” 

There are at least a dozen well-organized “thieves’ clubs,’ with 
about 500 members, in this part of the mammoth town, operating much 
as described by my informant. I saw the headquarters of one of the 
best disciplined, which is ruled over by an alleged shoemaker named 
Aldred. The management of these is generally undertaken by an old 
ex-convict, or ticket-of-leave man, called “the bloke,’’ who, although 
he is past the years of active work, has his advice eagerly sought by 
apprentices to crime. These “clubs” are used by men who are wanted 
by the police, and are so cunningly hid that it is next to impossible to 
locate them. Often they are in an old cellar or loft having several ways 
of escape, and should the police raid one of them the plan must be 
craftily laid to result in any captures. When one gathering place is 
located by the detectives the word is passed along, and the thieves 
shift their rendezvous. 

One crime a night is the average brisk record of ‘‘Scrappers’ Alley,” 
in which we found ourselves near to midnight. It is a blind court, 
where the unwary or drunken can be robbed and gagged at leisure, 
after which the thieves can scatter by different exits. A common hold- 
up on the streets at night is conducted according to about this method, 
as graphically described by a friendly member of a Kennington gang: 

“One o’ the boys says, ‘Ere comes an ole Teddy. He’s a toff 
(swell), ’e ain’t gort no stuff on ’im, as ’e? Look at that there kettle 
an’ slang (watch and chain) an’ them sparkles! (diamonds). Shall 
we do ’im, boys?’ 

“Orl rite! They ain’t no stops (policemen) roun’, or if they is, we 
don’t care, fer we got the mob handy. -I goes up an’ says, ‘Gort er 
match, sir?’ ’E’s a bit screwed, per’aps, yer understan’, an’ ’e says, 
‘Yes, me lad,’ and goes inter ’is pockets. Then I says, ‘Yes, so ’ave I!’ 
an’ I ram me arm under ’is chin and tips ’im over perlitely, and an- 
other o’ the crowd catches ‘im a ripper be’ind. ‘Don’t yer move, or 
I’ll black yer jaw fer yer!’ we says. Then we rams ’is ’at over ’is 
eyes an’ goes through ’im, an’ drags ’im roun’ the corner, maybe inter 
Scrappers’ Alley, an’ leaves ’im there, whether its ryning or not. Our 
leader does in the kettle and sparklers at the ‘fence,’ an’ we meets in 
the kip house (lodging house) an’ divides it up.” 

The most successful thieves are husky young fellows, and there 
was a keen youth of nineteen years, with the close-cropped hair, the 
roving, sidelong glance and writhing mouth of his kind, who con- 
fided the information that, “I earns my livin’ wi’ bookmakers at the 
races. When they’ve been losin’ a lot o’ money they just tells me 
who the man is, an’ as ’e’s a comin’ up wi’ ’is ticket for ’is money one 
or two o’ us just ’ustles ’im, an’ takes ’is tiket off ’im, an’ ’is watch, 
too, if its ’andy. I earns a lot o’ money wi’ that.” 

Later in the night my friend “Bogie” and I took a sleuth through 
the hard dock district and along Whitechapel way, as we wound in and 
out of the dark, buttressed passages where “Jack the Ripper” and 
many another of his kind have done unnumbered deeds of blood, and 
where another murder was made only a few nights later. Alone in 
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the desert of darkness with a desperate character, even though he 
were confessing repentance for the past, is not overly enjoyable, and 
my American nerves became a bit calmer when it was over. Learn- 
ing from experience, the night policemen in these haunts dare not go 
alone, but always work in pairs as they traverse the murderous areas 
with rubber-soled boots, that they may make a silent rush upon their 
prey when wickedness is on. 

After the “Hooligan” supper at the Army Barracks was swept from 
the boards as by a tidal wave, there was music and crisp testimony by 
officers and men, some of the reclaimed thieves reminding their still 
unregenerate fellows in a rude but eloquent way of what their old 
records of crime were, and of the change that had come over their lives. 
Souls were saved that night, as every night of this unique effort, which 
promises to electrify the darkest spot in London. The best testimony 
as to the results in this work of the Salvation Army was given by one 
of these converted thieves, who had been first gotten hold of by a 
midnight supper. 

“Yer see, we gort pals enough,” he said; “but there ain’t nobody 
but the Army who’ll really ’elp a feller when ’e’s on ’is knuckle. The 
Brigadier, ’e don’t split (do detective work) an’ them beef-an’-tea 
tuckins ’elp along w’en a feller is workin’ stryte, fer yer don’t git no 
five quid (pounds) a week like yer do when yer on the crook! I’m 
a goin’ to keep stryte es long es I kin, fer the Brig. ’e’s got mea job 
ter work. Yer don’t never get nowhere when yer on the crook, an’ yer 
just as bad off in a year as yer were ter start in with, not to speak o’ 
doin’ four months jail time out o’ every twelve. So I chucked it, an’ 
now I got a charnst, I’m a goin’ ter keep stryte as long as I kin.” 

Results are continually showing the wisdom of the Brigadier’s 
method, for even as I write word comes to me that a newly converted 
“Hooligan” has gone to an old employer and voluntarily confessed 
the theft, years ago, of fifty pounds. The loss had never been dis- 
covered, but the brave fellow has begun to pay six shillings a week 
from his present honest, though scanty, wages to return it all. Many 
others upon whom there rests the shadow of crime are being patiently 
labored with, and one by one they are being claimed for Christ. 

“Big Ben” on the Parliament tower was hammering out the hour 
of two in the morning when I finished this sight of the night side of 
darkest London. Body and brain were fagged, but it had taught a 
new understanding of what may come from lowering the light of the 
old gospel into the blackest heart-depths of erring man. 





SECRET OF A NATION’S STRENGTH 


By Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer * 


ligious idea and the grandeur of national life has been conceded 

by the wisest publicists. De Tocqueville wrote: ‘A people that 
would be free and strong must believe, and a people which will not 
believe must be a subject people.’’ Roscher has declared, “that no 
religious and morally good people ever perished so long as it preserved 
these best possessions.”’ To which testimony may be added the solemn 
conviction of Washington: “Reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of the re- 
ligious principle.”’” The importance of this relationship has been so 
deeply felt that it has gone far toward creating a plea for the union 
of Church and State, the illusion long prevailing and not wholly dis- 
sipated yet, that such an official connection necessarily means the 
Christianizing of the nation. That it means no such thing has been 
conclusively proven by history; and if further evidence of its futility 
is needed it has been furnished in connection with the Dreyfus affair; 
for the attitude of ecclesiastics toward the unfortunate victim of mili- 
tarism has been so singularly at variance with the teachings of Christ 
as to raise the question in the columns of “The Spectator,’ whether, 
after all, religion makes men any better? That is a grave issue to 
raise. And yet the action of established churches everywhere suggests 
it; and a candid answer I am persuaded would compel the conclusion 
that the church does not gain in moral and spiritual power over the 
community by her official alliance with secular government, and that 
if the religious idea is to be operative for good it must be free of 
entangling and compromising affiliations with the civil power. But 
when it is thus emancipated and independent, what ought to be, and 
what in some measure has been, its practical and determining in- 
fluence on national life? 

The religious idea is inseparable from freedom, and freedom is 
indispensable to national greatness. Our Lord proclaimed the sov- 
ereignty of the individual. He commanded that no yoke but the yoke 
of God should burden the soul—‘whose service is perfect freedom;” 
and to peasants, artisans and even slaves, classes totally unfit for 
self-government, according to our world standards, he committed the 
august authority and destiny of the Church.- And from this supreme 
moment a constant and startling phenomenon appears in history. The 
religious man will not, apparently cannot, remain in bondage. He 
may, with sublime unconsciousness of inconsistency, attempt to coerce 
others; but he will not submit to coercion himself. Pontiffs, prelates, 


T HAT there is a vital connection between the vividness of the re- 


* Dr. Lorimer is minister at Tremont Temple, Boston, 
the finest Baptist church in the world. is message 
to the American people at this time is most opportune and 
cannot fail to increase their respect for the free institu- 
tions of America. 
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in common with the humblest puritan, will resist and defy the worldly 
rulers who attempt to maintain oppressive dominion over them. It 
was the Catholic Savonarola who would not absolve Lorenzo de Medici 
unless he restored liberty to Florence; it was the Protestant Luther 
who would not retract, though it rained Duke Georges and devils, too, 
as he proceeded through the streets of Worms; and it is to-day the 
persecuted religious sects in the midst of absolute imperialisms that 
keep kindling the flame of freedom by their steadfast loyalty to their 
own conscience, 

But what then? The cynic inquires whether this possession has not 
been very much overvalued, and wonders whether the time has not 
arrived for us to repudiate the Declaration of Independence. He 
affirms, what no one denies, that we are not equal in natural gifts, and 
therefore that it is absurd to insist that we should be equal before the 
law. Through long centuries of blood and suffering, men toiled to 
secure the rights set forth in the ‘‘Declaration;” and because political 
policy finds them inconvenient, they are sneered at and are spoken of 
as fanciful and futile. And yet I am free to say, if I had to choose 
between the Philippines or any other possession and the Declaration 
of Independence, I would choose the latter. That is a more precious 
heritage than an entire Archipelago; and if in planting the flag there 
we are under the necessity of repudiating the first principles of Re- 
publican freedom, we are only shaming the flag and humiliating the 
only nation that has had in the past a consistent record of devotion 
te the cause of human emancipation. We are reminded that freedom 
does not clothe us, nor feed us, nor pay our debts, nor relieve us from 
the necessity for toil. Very true. But contemplate the solitary peaks 
that rise like grim sentinels keeping the savage passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, where the bald eagle makes his home, and where the 
traveler fears to tread. No harvests grow there; flowers flourish not 
in these inhospitable regions; and cattle dare not graze there. And 
yet poor would the whole land be if these summits were levelled with 
the valley. They are not useless. They give us an atmosphere to 
breathe; they bathe the winds in snow-water, and cool them with 
ice, and send them to refresh the feverish and weary. We cannot 
dispense with them. Neither can we attain to the noblest possibilities 
without liberty. Though it has no marketable value, like stocks and 
bonds, it furnishes the conditions of the largest and fullest life. The 
very thought of it exalts the individual, almost creates him anew; and 
its possession affords him the necessary opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and self-advancement. Consequently where freedom prevails, 
the highest type of humanity appears; and there the average of happi- 
ness is greatest, and there wealth is more abundant, industry more 
honored, and enlightenment more general. And there the people, the 
poorest and most hopeless, will evince the keenest patriotism, as it 
was observed during the Dewey reception in New York, the humblest 
abodes were the most profusely decorated; and that, too, because 
they realize that where freedom reigns they are not doomed to in- 
evitable obscurity and want. Conservatives in England have main- 
tained that suffrage should be restricted to those who have “a stake 
in the country,” meaning thereby a certain income or definite amount 
of property. But our theory is that every citizen of the United States 
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has a stake in the country, however poverty-stricken he may be; for 
he may rise, he may repair his fortune and may attain to official sta- 
tion and dignity. No wonder, then, that he loves his country; and no 
wonder that the people of America transcend every other people in 
fervent patriotism; and no wonder, seeing how vitally liberty is related 
to the most necessary things in a nation’s life, that every American 
citizen, deserving the name, is jealous for the fair fame and lasting 
renown of American liberty. 

It is also to be observed that the religious idea is inseparable from 
justice, and justice is indispensable to national stability. Where it 
appears devoid of this virtue, no apologetics can authenticate it to the 
human conscience. The mind may be bewildered, dazzled and con- 
fused by magnificent pretensions to Heavenly Authority, and by tra- 
ditions of supernatural powers, but unless the church or society is 
preéminently distinguished by righteousness, in the long run super- 
stition will eliminate belief. An apostle speaks of his gospel as com- 
mending itself to the conscience of every man; and it is this unique 
fitness to invade, rouse, challenge and transform the moral conscious- 
ness of the world that constitutes the chief value of Christianity as a 
social force; and hence it follows that when this faith is most freely 
proclaimed, and where its ethical spirit is magnified above any and 
all ritual observances, there the entire community is most sensitive 
to the claims and offices of justice. 

No graver mistake occurs than in estimating a nation’s strength and 
prosperity by the extent of its treasures. The Roman Empire was never 
richer than it was on the eve of its decline. It is impossible to com- 
pute the enormous wealth which tempted the invaders, Goth, Hun and 
Vandal; and apparently the more gold, silver and precious stones the 
city possessed the less capable were the people to resist an enemy. 
The same lesson is conveyed to us by the gradual wasting away of 
Spain, though in the times of the Philipps she was the owner of more 
territory and of more material resources than any other empire. Par- 
ticularly does affluence become a peril when the capital of a nation is 
concentrated in a few hands. When this state of things prevails, the 
impoverished masses become disheartened, and believing that they are 
the victims of injustice, they fall into discontent and into anarchical 
ways, and lose much of their interest in public affairs. It is an indis- 
putable principle of sound government that the more widely diffused 
the gains and profits of business are, the more contented will the 
people be and the more attached to their political institutions. And 
I say it with the utmost deliberation, that the whole community is 
interested in diffusing wealth, and in preventing its concentration. 
Even they who personally own most should be specially anxious that 
every one should own something; and should therefore labor earnestly, 
not to reach a lower wage scale, or to so shape business affairs as to 
increase the number of the unemployed. But as long as the claims of 
humanity are regarded as mere sentimentality, and as long as political 
leaders regard vested rights, property rights and patent rights as 
more sacred than human rights, and as long as “the workman is left 
to live as he can and die as he may,” dangerous and debilitating diseases 
will be bred at the very heart of the commonwealth. 

The constant peril to which earthly governments are exposed arises 
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from the very human disposition to substitute expediency for justice. 
Wise men calculate on what is best for their country at a special crisis, 
not on what is right; and while they may avert a pending calamity 
they ultimately invite a more terrible catastrophe. For instance, the 
sentence pronounced against Dreyfus and the subsequent pardon are 
commended in some quarters as a diplomatic settlement of the famous 
case. But no amount of rhetoric can hide the hideous injustice of the 
procedure. It is said, by way of extenuation, that the High Priest said, 
when planning our Lord’s betrayal, “that it was better one die than 
that the whole nation perish:”’ but was it? 


Did that crime save Jeru- 
salem from the fearful siege and slaughter? 


Did the official murder 
of Jean Calao, against which the skeptic Voltaire protested, avert the 
French Revolution with its attendant horrors? And it were to insult 
the Almighty to suppose that he will finally connive and abet injustice 
by favoring forever those nations, be they Slav, Latin or Saxon, that 
maintain themselves by wrong and outrage. Justice is the principle 
of moral gravitation by which all orders of being are preserved in 
their orbit, are controlled, guided and upheld, and which, were it an- 
nulled, would result in social chaos. Its supremacy means cohesion, 
harmony and orderly advancement. But when it is disregarded by 
nations, either in the management of their internal affairs or in their 
foreign relations, while they may seem to gain some immediate advant- 
ages, they are guilty of treason against themselves; for they are 
diminishing their strength and are preparing to repeat the tragic folly 
of ruined Spain. 

But, further, it is to be noted that the religious idea is inseparable 
from brotherhood, and brotherhood is indispensable to national prog- 
ress. However great or strong we may be, we are not content to re- 
main stationary. We have advanced. This country of ours, however 
serious may be its deficiencies, is neither as crude, cruel, nor as crim- 
inal as in former times. But as it cannot live on its past victories 


.or by its dead heroes, but must have living leaders, so must it continue 


to grow in majesty and renown. And the secret of such progress is 
enwrapped in that mighty word, ‘‘brotherhood’’—not, however, in the 
name, but in the thing. And this is a revelation of true religion. I 
know that Cyrus, according to “The Cyropedeia,’’ when dying charged 
his sons to seek the good of the whole race of man; and that Cicero 
(De Legibus) wrote “that the whole world should be considered one 
State, the common home of gods and men.’ And yet, only where the 
teachings of our Lord have taken hold on society do we discover any 
real sense of what brotherhood means. Balzac, in one of his strange 
stories, represents Christ as traveling in a boat, where he takes his 
place beside the poorer passengers, one of whom makes way for him. 
The author points out the fact that thus was exhibited something of 
the brotherly kindness by which the poor are often distinguished. But 
deeper still, we learn from the fable that the sense of brotherhood has 
been growing ever since it was perceived that God has become incarnate 
in man and is voyaging with us. And when the word “Fraternite”’ was 
inscribed on the banner of French revolt, there flashed on the world 
the thought that through it in some way social renewal would be 
wrought. Though it did not then fulfill its promise, the conviction 
has been steadily growing that it expresses what is yet to be the real. 
means of social progress. 
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It cannot but be efficacious, for in proportion as it is realized will 
it seek to elevate every man, and will seek to redeem him from the 
disabilities of his position and environment. Carlyle reminds us of the 
unselfish sacrifice which toil has made for our happiness. “Hardly 
entreated brother! For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy 
straight limbs and fingers so deformed; then went our conscript, on 
whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred.” Here is 
food for reflection. When soldiers return from wars where they have 
endured hardships, and have been maimed for us, we treat them with 
all honor. But how about the army of industry? That army braves 
heat and cold, is exposed to the poison of the sewer and the malaria 
of the new clearings in the west, and encounters perils by sea and 
land for us; and often is inadequately requited and insufficiently fed, 
and frequently, crippled and wasted away, perishes in an alms house 
whose coldness is more intense and bitter than the frost of a Russian 
winter. But if the soldiers of toil sacrifice ease, repose and intellectual 
privileges, surely we ought to sacrifice in our turn: and as the sense 
of brotherhood deepens, this we will do. Then society will wake up 
to the importance of the living wage. Then will it determine on the 
proper housing of the poor; and then will it grapple with the drink 
curse, and with every other evil which tends to degrade and defame 
our brother man. 

Moreover, out of this clearer apprehension of kinship will develop 
@ more generous public spirit, ready to be devoted to public service. 
It is the boast of England to-day that she can command the ablest and 
purest service, and that her noblest men are only too glad to be used 
by the state in any capacity and without remuneration. “When 
Pedaretus lost his election for one of the three hundred, he went his 
way rejoicing that there were three hundred better men than himself 
in the city.” That did not occur in America. But we are told that 
when in New York a reform in municipal affairs was attempted, gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing declined to assist by holding appoint- 
ments, as these engagements would interfere with their private in- 
terests. No wonder, then, that the reproach is current that some 
among us make merchandise out of our patriotism, and that others 
are not sufficiently patriotic to pay their taxes. This state of things 
often compels the selection of inferior and sometimes of jobbing men 
to office, who dicker and trade, and who, though they may not be 
positively dishonest, bring into municipal government business methods 
which are thoroughly disreputable. Could a change be effected in this 
respect, and were the most honorable and gifted among us, while not 
coveting office, ready on the call of the country, the county or city to 
assume responsibility, soon would scandalous mismanagement cease 
and the nation rejoice in unparalleled progress. To bring about this 
reform, something more is necessary than the possession of citizen- 
ship. That may be prized for what it represents in the way of privi- 
lege and dignity, not for what it ought to call forth in the direction 
of obligation and self-sacrifice. This springs rather from the root of 
brotherhood. Where the spirit of fraternity prevails there will be no 
difficulty in securing mutual helpfulness and mutual sympathy, and 
these will inspire a progress that will be human and ennobling, such 
a progress as Tennyson anticipates when he sings: 
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“When the schemes and all the systems, Kingdoms and Republics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier, all for.each, and each for all. 


All the full-brain, half-brain races, led by Justice, Love and Truth; 
All the millions one at length with the visions of my youth.” 


It may have entered into the heart of some among us to believe 
that all this is possible without any religion at all. Can we not have 
the religious idea minus the religion? Every now and then we hear 
that society has superseded faith, and that for the future its services 
can be dispensed with, and, indeed, will hardly be missed. And yet 
I venture to say, were its ministrations suspended, society would ex- 
perience a shock and a fear not easily imagined. A friend related to 
me once the strange effect that an unexpected silence had upon an 
entire community. It occurred one winter season when an ice gorge 
arrested the flow of the waters over the Niagara abyss. The citizens 
of the adjoining communities had all their lives been hushed to sleep 
by the noise of the falls. They were so accustomed to the melancholy 
moaning sounds that they paid no attention to them, and when they 
lay down to rest expected them, as children do the crooning lullaby of 
the nurse. But one night they suddenly ceased. What had happened? 
How explain the preternatural stillness? Young and old rose from 
their beds, crept into the streets, gazed on each other with amazed 
and inquiring looks; and were such a cessation in the movement of 
the waters to take place now, their wonder would have been increased 
by the stoppage of all the wheels which are turned by the power of 
Niagara, as well as by the death-like silence. We, also, have grown 
so familiar with religion, with its voices and its works, that we are 
even lulled to sleep by their repetitious music. It is impossible for us 
to conceive what it would mean to the nation were they to be hushed. 
Not only would an ominous stillness reign throughout the land, and 
thoughts once engaged with most exalted themes be occupied purely 
with the earthly, but many a chariot of mercy would be arrested in 
its course, and many a light now kindled by the saving power of truth 
be extinguished. The religious idea become extinct and the whole 
course of civilization would be fatally deflected from the ways that 
lead to the noblest and most glorious of consummation. Ah, sirs, if 
we count him a traitor who would betray the army in the field, or 
who would sell his country to an armed foe, surely he deserves a name 
as infamous who would deprive her of her spiritual glory and hand her 
over to bondage, weakness and degradation. 
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MOVE OUT INTO THE LIGHT 


By J. HOFFMAN BATTEN 


O’er Judah’s hills and valleys, 
One dark and lonely night, 
The pearly gates swung open, 
And flooded earth with light. 
There came the news from heaven, 
That Christ, the Lord, was born, 
The darkness all dispelling, 
And changing night to morn. 
Now over all earth’s darkness, 
With healing in His wings, 
The bright ‘‘Sun of Righteousness,”’ 


His blessed radiance flings. 


O, weary, sin-dimmed wand’rer, 
Why longer dwell in night; 
From guilt and self look Christward; 


Move out into the light. 
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KING ALCOHOL’S DECLINE 


By Mrs. May R. THORNLEY * 


the inky blackness of a starless night. Alcohol was king. His 

cruel sway bowed to the very earth the souls and bodies of 
his vassals. The few who dared stand upright, with faces God-ward, 
saw this courier of new day and rejoiced: but the despairing, or be- 
sotted, or indifferent multitude, struggled on through the mire beneath 
and the murky darkness about and knew not that an hour of destiny 
was at hand. 

Time has passed. The light has grown by almost imperceptible 
degrees. The horizon is aglow with it. It is creeping upon and scat- 
tering the darkness: yet the words of the book are true—‘‘Men see 
not the light which is bright in the skies.’”’ The “muck-rakes” of toil 
and care hold the senses earthward and the miracle of change that is 
in progress is but dimly perceived. Past customs and maxims are 
losing caste: even the dullest admit it. What they fail to see is that 
present conditions are only transitory—part of a great progressive 
whole, whose perfect fruition will mark Time’s most wondrous revo- 
lution. 

What are the beams of light, that in the aggregate make so bold a 
promise of the Prohibition morning? 

Let me first place the marvelous spread of knowledge concerning 
the nature and effects upon the human system of alcohol. Rev. Mr. 
Upton, of Colorado, who has made a special study of this subject, says: 
“We are the last generation of drunkards. We are teaching, in our 
Public schools, Sunday schools and Lyceums, the dangerous character 
and evil effects of alcoholic drink. Surely those who come after us 
must be better than we.” 

More than seventeen million school children, on this continent alone, 
are under temperance instruction. Not only here and in the British 
Isles, but in every European state of any note, scientific temperance, 
as a study, has a foot-hold. To know that in eight nationalities, in- 
cluding Bulgaria, Russia, Turkey and China, the text book after which 
our own is modelled, has been translated and is being introduced, is 
one small item that seems to bring home to us the mental regenera- 
tion in progress. Miss Clara Parish has just succeeded in introducing 
scientific temperance into twenty-five Burmese schools, and hopes to 
make the movement national. We realize that the advancing genera- 
tion is rapidly unlearning the false theories upon which the pernicious 
drinking customs of all lands have been based. 

Turning to the world of letters, we find it astir with the temperance 


N EARLY a century ago a quivering beam of light shot up through 


* Mrs. Thornley is perhaps the best informed woman 
on the temperance movement in Canada, where agitation 
has been most successful. She is President of the W. C 
TU. in Ontario, and an aggressive leader. 
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problem. Who that reads the current magazine and newspaper liter- 
ature has not noticed the increasing frequency of articles on the 
financial, physical, sccial, moral or political aspect of the tratfic. Inde- 
pendent, often semi-hostile, investigators are digging up the truth from 


bereath the rubbish heaps of ignorance and prejudice. The scientist, 
educator and student of social and political economy has scorned the 
temperance facts and figures: they were the hysterical ravings of a 
half-demented idealist: yet, moved by the persistent reiteration of 
them, they began to look about, uneasily. Right under foot was proof 
presumptive. The cynical business man, little moved by questions 
that reach beyond the tangible, gives respectful heed to the arraign- 
ment of the liquor traffic. ‘“‘Paupers, criminals and lunatics to be 
supported? Enormous loss of wages for the employed and time for 
the employer, through incapacitated workmen? Fires and accidents, 
involving millions as a direct outcome? An all-pervasive, expensive 
legal machinery largely maintained because of it? This is indeed a 
serious view of the case, and threatens the destruction of one of the 
main foundations of the license system.” 

Turning frcm the traffic to its patrons, we find that the purely 
selfish interests of employer and employees are combining to drive 
the tippler from the labor market. 

The results of the six years research of the “Committee of Fifty” 
are now public property, and are the latest striking examples of the 
old adage, ‘‘all roads lead towards Rome.” The section devoting itself 
to the “economic side of the liquor problem” made report in the early 
spring. The investigator, Mr. Koren, received replies from over 7,000 
employers, having under them 1,700,000 employees. They were almost 
unanimous in declaring that they did not engage new hands without 
ascertaining their habits, so far as liquor was concerned. About one- 
fourth demanded total abstinence, either when on duty or altogether. 

On the part of the laborers, be it said, that associations of working 
men now admit the drinking man unreliable and his habits a fair 
reason for his discharge. Some associations have shut their doors 
against him, and the tendency to do so is growirg. 

What Prohibitionists early perceived, and in some instances en- 
grafted upon their polity through their insurance degrees, some regu- 
lar insurance societies—to whom a risk is a risk, standing on its own 
merits and who have no philanthropic ends to be served—are now 
taking advantage of. No longer blind to the ‘‘wages of death’’ earned 
by those who violate physical law by the beverage use of a narcotic 
poison, several English and some American societies have “‘Abstainers 
Sections,” and one Canadian association, if I am correctly informed, 
deals in this kind of risk alone. A September issue of the London 
(England) Lancet, commenting on the figures put forth by one of 
these corporations, wherein the startling difference in longevity be- 
tween abstainers and non-abstainers is set forth, remarks: “If 
this experience continues to prevail, abstainers will have justice on 
their side if they claim that they should pay a lower premium than 
those who habitually take alcohol, even though in small quantities.” 
A May issue of the Paris Figaro says—‘‘according to English statistics, 
abstainers live, on an average, fourteen years longer than drinkers. 
and fourteen years is worth thinking about.” 
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The funny thing in the past history of the Canadian Society is 
that in its early days a controlling interest was held by one of Toronto's 
great distillers! He was evidently of the opinion that a man’s con- 
victions and a man’s business need not be upon even bowing ac- 
quaintance. 

If I were in possession of all the facts, and had the ability to weld 
them into one harmonious whole, exhibiting a bird’s-eye-view of the 
temperance work of the world, one might be elated to carelessness. 
The black back-ground of debauchery, crime and death would have 
to be kept in sight. 

Germany—whose best-known national emblem is a beer mug—is 
much disturbed about the ravages made by her pet vice. Her paternal 
ruler has been busy framing bills along somewhat antiquated lines: 
still, almost any move is better than none. 


Russia, stolid and unprogressive upon any but military lines, has, 
through the St. Petersburg journals, been thrashing out the question 
of a remedy for the shocking drunkenness existing among her peas- 
antry. The national awakening seemed to come by way of the bloody 
terminal of the dissipations indulged in at the coronation of the 
present Czar. 

But the light is brightest where least expected—in France. When 
some of us began temperance work, France was the stop-gap argu- 
ment. ‘The cultured and travelled opponent of Prohibition cited her 
sober millions as proof positive it was not the use, but the abuse, of 
alechol, that need be feared. This eyewitness assured you that, while 
the mercurial, excitable Gallic used wine as we do water, drunkenness 
was a rare| vice: did not need to be reckoned within industrial pur- 
suits: could not be accounted a serious social evil. This looked well 
for the rule of Bacchus. You might disbelieve it, but you could not 
answer it, for the facts were across the seas and out of reach. We 
have not had long to tarry for the denouement. All the world knows 
that, Belgium excepted, France is an unparalleled illustration of what 
alcoholism can do.’ With a drinking shop to every thirty electors, or 
every eighty-five inhabitants the country over, the curse has fastened 
itself upon the very vitals of the nation and the erst-while anti-pro- 
hibitionist’s trump card has become the Prohibitionist’s horrible 
example. 

Ten years ago, France held her first Temperance Congress. It rec- 
ommended that duties be removed from non-alcoholic and fermented 
drinks and increased upon brandy, gin, absinthe and all spirits. In 
April of this year another congress convered. Temperance agitators 
had had a full decade of growth, and their deliberations and conclu- 
sions showed it. Temperance teaching in the schools was approved: 
a bill to lessen saloons to one for every 300 inhabitants was endorse@d: 
and plans were suggested for the creation of a national sentiment 
adverse to prevailing customs. With the able assistance of such 
widely known journals as Le Temp, Le Journal des Debats, Le 
Signal, Le Figaro and many noted educationalists and parliamentarians, 
the outlook is hopeful. To be sure, the leaders are groping away 
amongst the elemental remedies we long ago discarded as insufficient, 
but their faces are towards the light, and experience is a great teacher. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


By Percy SMITH 


The rising sun, with golden light 
The birth of day declares; 

But ere we think, the solemn night 
Steals o'er us unawares. 


So thus when man is in his prime 
And honors o’er him shower, 
Along will come old Father Time 

And wilt him as a flower. 


A lesson then for me and you 
As on through life we speed; 

Now is the only time to do— 
Take warning then and heed. 


‘‘Another day’’ may never come 
Nor opportunity, 

And this day’s work when it is done 
May be the last for me. 
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SOME PECULIAR RELIGIOUS COLONIES 
By Cyrus Hovpripet 


CATTERED over the United States are bands of people holding 
peculiar notions of the moving world about them. They abhor its 
sins and shams, they deprecate its passion for money and 

scorn its vast estates. To them this life was granted for prayer and 
meditation on the teachings of Scripture, the care of the sick and poor, 
the showing of brotherly kindness to one another and the careful 
education of their children in the doctrines of the religion which they 
profess. To them Progress is a hideous nightmare. The newspaper 
is shunned, the telegraph and telephones are agents of evil, and their 
whole aim in life seems to be to get out of the current and protect 
themselves from the contamination of strangers. 

If you go to Southern California you will find many of these narrow 
and exclusive communities. Perhaps the most notable and successful 
is that of the Dunkard River Brethren at Lordsburg, a name given 
with pious intent. There are some 300 members of this sect in this 
vicinity. They have a college and live as thoroughly as possible by 
themselves, being supplied by their own stores and warehouses. No 
stern Puritan of Oliver Cromwell’s time could have held amusements 
in greater abhorrence than do these simple country folk. Any attempt 
to follow in the slightest degree current fashions and manners is looked 
upon as an awful lapse into sin. They allow no public money to be 
expended for their poor or helpless members, but provide for them 
among themselves. 

These brethren follow the life and ways of the first Christian 
church in Jerusalem as closely as it is possible to do in these latter 
days of the nineteenth century. They came to Southern California 
because this region is similar in climate and scenery to Palestine; be- 
cause here they may raise the same crops that the first Christians did; 
and because they may live in these warm, semi-tropic latitudes in the 
same simplicity and out-of-door fashion that the Master and His Dis- 
ciples did. The River Brethren grow olives and eat largely of olive oil 
because the earliest Christians did; they have vineyards and jackasses 
for similar reasons. 

The origin of this sect dates back to 1838, when Johann Boehmler 
established the first church on the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania. 
From this point they have spread out, and their communities are found 
in many places of the West. This community in California is perhaps 
the purest type in existence. They read the Bible literally. The New 
Testament is their inspired and infallible guide in every phase of life. 
They have no patience with speculative theology, and while they are 
intense arguers of their religious belief they are seldom interested in 
anything else. Few of them ever vote. They believe heartily in non- 
resistance, will not go to law, and will not prosecute one who wrongs 
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them, without the consent of the church. They interpret Christ’s in- 
junction literaily by carrying their petty troubles to the church for set- 
tlement. Diiferences between husband and wife and ill-feeling in fam- 
ilies are commonly adjusted by the church. A marriage bond may be 
dissolved only by death, divorce being unknown in the sect. The sick 
are healed by the elders by anointing with oil, but in extreme cases 
a doctor is usually called in. They abhor a creed which palliates the 
shedding of human blood, and they will sacrifice all their possessions 
rather than do military service. 


They abominate firearms and weapons 
of defence of any kind. 


Several years ago a young Dunkard was put 
out of the church because he had gone hunting several times in spite 
of brotherly warnings. In testifying in court they do not “swear,” 
but affirm, and no brother may join a secret order. 

The dress of these people is of the plainest possibie material, and 
there is uniformity of garb even down to the five-year-olds. The 
sight of little boys wearing long black coats, buttoned up to the chin, 
and broad-brimmed black hats, at play with black-gowned and bon- 
neted little girls, is always amusing to strangers. Jewelry and decora- 
tions are not tolerated. They are ever alert for fear they may have 
some unconscious vanities. For that reason they do not build fine 
houses, do unnecessary traveling, or get a superior education and de- 
velop accomplishments. 

The majority of the homes have no reading matter except several 
Bibles and possibly a patent medicine almanac. Even the richest 
Dunkards bar out secular newspapers and magazines. Having a photo- 
graph taken or a portrait painted is questionable because the Mosaic 
commandment against idolatry of graven images is taken to mean a 
secret worship of a loved one’s effigy. Only a few weeks ago a young 
man was tried before all the church at Lordsburg for having engaged 
in the worldly pursuit of amateur photography, and particularly be- 
cause he had photographed some of his sisters, and hung their pictures 
in his room. 

The church service of the Dunkards is somewhat similar to the 
Quakers, quiet meditation being a prime feature. They have no sal- 
aried preachers and their places of worship are puritanically plain. 
The greatest religious events are the semi-annual observances of the 
Lord’s Supper, which is copied among the River Brethren even to 
minute details. The time of day, the arrangement of the room, the 
tables, the seats, and the food are all duplicated with religious fidelity. 
The brothers and sisters wash one another’s feet, as the Master washed 
the feet of His Disciples, the rite being performed with touching sim- 
plicity and pious devotion. A gentleman who was recently permitted 
to look upon an observance of the Lord’s Supper by the Brethren one 
evening at Lordsburg described it thus to the writer: The room was 
large and square, indeed a Puritan meeting house in the days of John 
Alden could not have been more severely plain, there being no carpets, 
no upholstery, no comfort, no ornament. On one side on cheap wooden 
benches sat several score of women in their plain black gowns, with 
their little black bonnets close about their ears. None of them looked 
up, and each was wrapt in serious thought, and a few wept in silence. 
On the other side of the room sat almost as many bewhiskered and 
black-coated men equally serious and contemplative, their broad- 
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brimmed hats hanging in rows on the whitewashed walls. At one 
end of the room was a raised platform, upon which sat four aged men, 
each with a prodigious growth of snow-white whiskers and with clean- 
shaven upper lips. The men on the fioor were separated from the 
women by long and narrow tables, upon which immaculate linen 
tablecloths had been laid. A few invited visitors, upon whom the 
oppressive silence had its effect, sat on one side. For half an hour no 
one spoke. Then one of the aged men on the platform rose with delib- 
eration and announced in slow, measured accents that the Lord’s Sup- 
per would be observed in imitation of “that last night of the Master in 
Jerusalem.” Several men and women went out, presently reappearing 
each with a small tub of water and towels. The men then in turn 
washed one another’s feet. The women did likewise among themselves. 
The brothers one after another removed their boots and stockings, and 
each awaited the moment of his own footwashing. When the office 
had been performed for him, each rose in his bare feet, and girding 
himself about with a towel (as in the gospels), knelt and washed and 
wiped the feet of his next brother on the right, saying reverently: 
“This do I humbly and affectionately for my brother in Christ, as the 
Master did.” 

When the feet-washing ended and the shoes had been put on, there 
was a brief period of silent prayer. The towels and tubs were re- 
moved in silence, and the older sisters brought in steaming bowls of 
lamb soup and dishes heaped with slices of bread. The brothers sat 
with downcast eyes while the sisters arranged the food on the white- 
clothed tables. At a signal the benches were carried to the sides of 
the tables, and the sisters at their table and the brothers at theirs sat 
down to commemorate the symbolic Last Supper. Not a sound was 
heard but that of the spoons and the earthen bowls as the assemblage 
proceeded with the sacred feast. Four persons ate from each bowl. 
As each one finished there was another silent prayer. Ata signal every 
one rose from the benches. The brothers turned to one another and 
silently extended the right hand of fellowship, and at the same time 
saluted each other with the kiss of brotherhood, the same rite being 
performed at the same moment among the sisters. In silence the seats 
were then resumed. The four aged ministers broke the bread, and 
pitchers of unfermented wine were brought in, and the sacred com- 
munion administered. Lastly, following the gospel narrative of the 
Lord’s Supper, the whole assemblage sang, and then went out and home 
in silence. 

The German Lutherans have a peculiar co-operative colony not far 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This is not so strictly a religious colony as 
that of the Dunkards, since the organization of the Lutherans is for the 
purpose of demonstrating the benefits of co-operation as well as religious 
unity. Those who make up the colony are divided into two classes, 
having nothing in common with each other—members and laborers. 
All members are church members—Lutherans, and have put their en- 
tire worldly possessions into the enterprise and are giving their life 
to its demands and regulations. Laborers are men and women em- 
ployed to assist in doing the work of the colony. They are a part of 
the community, subject to many of its rules, but receive a stipulated 
price for their service. All members attend church daily, at 7 a. m., 
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1 p.m. and at 8 p.m. The two day services continue two hours, the 
evening service one-half hovr. After the day service every one goes 
out and attends to his daily duties until the call for meal hour is 
sounded. The working hours, except for duties that must be attended 
to at other times, are from 7 a. m. to 11 a. m., and from 1 p. m. to 5:30 
p.m. The meals for the colony are publicly served in the kitchens and 
dining halls centrally located, and are served as follows: Breakfast 
at 6 a. m., dinner at 11:30 a. m. and supper at 6 p. m. The members 
and laborers do not associate at the table, but each have tables of their 
own. Thanks are offered to God before and after each meal in all of the 
dining halls. 

The laborers may or may not be church members, but in neither case 
are they allowed to attend the church service of the colony. They may 
become members of the colony by joining the church and giving their 
entire possessions to the colony. They are, however, required to serve 
as laborers for two years as a sort of probation before they unite as 
members. If at any time a member becomes dissatisfied he can with- 
draw and is allowed to withdraw the money put into the enterprise, 
but is not allowed any interest. If a member joins without capital he 
is given the stipulated sum of $15 on withdrawing irrespective of his 
length of membership. 

The colony is almost entirely independent of the outside world, 
and owns over 4,000 acres of land in one body, to which it is continually 
adding by new purchases. Within the limits are seven towns and 
villages. Each town and its surrounding territory is under the man- 
agement of a local superintendent, who is assisted by the necessary cap- 
tains and aids, who are elected by ballot every two years. Mr. Gottlieb 
Frederick is the general superintendent of all the towns. 

The only articles imported into the colony are coffee, sugar and 
salt. It produces lumber and furniture, makes its own machines and 
implements, has its own flouring and woolen mills, makes its own 
clothing; in fact, is practically a world within itself. Its surplus pro- 
duct from farm, factory and mill are exported and are the source of its 
increase in wealth. The colony is reputed to be worth $87,000,000. No 
one except the officials ever handle any money. In fact, to others it is 
a useless commodity. Every need is supplied without price. Each 
person receives a yearly credit at the stores sufficient for his every 
need. When in need of anything he goes to the store and receives 
whatever he wants to the extent of his allowance, which is always 
ample. When one is sick he calls the doctor and his call is followed 
by no bill of astounding proportions. The doctor, too, gives his time 
and talent to the colony, and in return receives all the necessaries of 
life and the assurance of care in old age. All drugs are furnished free 
to those in need of them. Nowhere is there anything in the way of 
style or embellishment allowed either in dress or architecture. Every- 
thing is for utility and profit. 

Hasty or ill-advised marriage is out of the question. Whenever a 
couple desire to enter the marriage relation it is publicly announced two 
years previous to the celebration of that interesting event, thus giving 
the parties ample opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with 
each other before entering a relation which means just what the words 


say, “Until death do us part.” 
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Misdemeanors are punished, and any person who will not conform 
to the rules and regulations of the colony is marched to the borders of 
the colony by its policeman and is not permitted to return. Firearms 
are not allowed. The people are all generous and live happy and con- 
tented. Their labors are light and their wants by regulation few and 
are bountifully supplied. Their simple manners, simple dress and sim- 
ple diet seem conducive to longevity, as there are many nonogenarians 
among them. 

More remarkable than the River Brethren or the Co-operative Luth- 
erans is a little communistic sect in New Mexico. The founder was Dr. 
Newbrough, a dentist of New York City, and a Spiritualist. Dr. New- 
brough, while under a spirit’s influence, according to his theory, wrote 
off on the typewriter a book called “Oahspe,”’ and to give embodiment 
to the ideas expressed in this book he organized this community. It 
is a book from which, though containing much worldly wisdom, little 
in the way of a working theory may be gathered. It is certainly a 
work without a counterpart, filled with extraordinary phrases and with 
more peculiar illustrations, but it is the sacred book of a unique com- 
munity, which was founded to establish the religion it teaches, and 
out of the spiritual and economic doctrines set forth therein to found 
a new race. And the few who constitute the fraternity not only follow 
its economic doctrines and refrain from considering anything as theirs. 
but the children are taught to revere the book as the inspired dogma of 
their religion. A selection from this book, certainly the most extraor- 
dinary Bible in the world and as large as our own Bible, indicates the 
reason for the founding of this community and the end in view in the 
special consideration paid to the rearing of children: ‘The young are 
your angels, given you by the Creator, and ye are their gods. Consider 
ye then what kind of kingdom ye raise up.” 

This community is called Shalam, ‘‘The Children’s Land,” and the 
children’s building, built of brick, is the largest. Adobe houses are 
built around an area for the adult members. All are furnished with 
supplies from a common storehouse. The greatest care is exercised in 
bringing up the children, who, under a special law of New Mexico, are 
adopted by the ‘“Faithists,” as the rulers of Shalam call themselves, 
and become thenceforth their children. The younger children are 
taught by kindergarten methods, and the older ones are instructed in 
such trades as they show a liking for. At a “suitable age’ they are 
taught spirit communion, and are especially instructed to be “wary of 
spirits of the dead who profess not the Great All Person’’—an injune- 
tion of much value, no doubt, to the incautious pupil. 

Count Tolstoi has a large following in the sect of Doukhobors, 
“Spirit Wrestlers,” who are carrying out in daily practice much of 
his teachings and many of his fanciful notions. The persecution which 
has attended this sect in Russia is driving thousands to Canada and 
the United States. The Czar is displeased with them because they 
refuse to serve in the army and treats them as rebels, subjecting them 
to such torture as seems incredible in this country. This sect has been 
in existence for one hundred years or more, and for most of that time 
have suffered inhuman treatment from the government. In many re- 
spects they resemble the Quakers so far as worship is concerned. They 
are intelligent, patient, sober and honest in their dealings with others 
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and among themselves. Each village lives in socialistic freedom, land 
titles and products of the fields being held in common for the public 
good. 

All that is best in these peculiar sects was developed by the teaching 
of our Bible. The peculiarity has invariably resulted from laying un- 
usual stress upon some particular passages of Scripture which the rest 
of the Christian world did not see fit to emphasize to such proportions. 
Some man of strong personality has gathered about him a band of fol- 
lowers. They allowed him to dictate the general idiosyncrasies which 
should distinguish them as a sect or as a community, and succeeding 
generations have emphasized what was once merely a distinguishing 
mark as an essential of salvation. 
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CHAP LER XVI. 
ANOTHER MEETING OF THE ZERO CLUB. 


7 N a moment after Mr. 
Sartus had spoken, 
Hollitt returned 
with a closed car- 
riage, and bidding 
them get in after 
they had made due 
preparations, they 
were driven to the 
home of Mrs. Zura, 
where the painful 
duty of getting her 
consent to the burial 
of Blanche and 
George together, 
was entrusted to 
Mr. Sartus and Ellen. 

An inquest quick and private was dis- 
posed of by Hollitt’s rapid plan of action, 
and all was settled that the beloved dead 
should be buried side by side as George had 
requested. 

Dr. Hyerliff occupied a position that 
would try any man, in undertaking to dis- 
charge a sacred duty to the living as well 
as the dead, in his funeral discourse. On 
that occasion, which occurred on the fol- 
lowing day, by agreemexnt of both fam- 
ilies, he read from the scriptures some 
comforting passages, and then adopted as 
a basis of remark, these familiar words: 

“And again He stooped down and wrote 


on the ground. * * * And Jesus was 


































left alone and the woman standing in the 
midst.” 

Hollitt almost forgot his sorrow, in his 
surprise, as the words flowed from the 
tongue of Dr. Hyerliff, eloquent, pathetic 
and searching. 

The prominent traits in the character of 
the dead were beautifully painted and ex- 
tolled in a few brief sentences; and solace 
and words of comfort were tenderly 
poured forth for the living. Then passing 
to the people, with a tongue of fire mel- 
lowed by a voice of pathos and pleading, 
he warned them of the perils of the world, 
concluding in these words: “But we do 
not mourn for the dead. God takes whom 
He will, when He will and how, for a pur- 
pose. But we mourn for the living. And 
in order to comfort them and bind up the 
bleeding hearts which are always with us, 
let us now and henceforth so live as neigh- 
bors, as brethren, and citizens, in the 
presence of vice, as that we may stand be- 
fore it as a pattern and a rebuke, and not 
be compelled to sneak away from its pres- 
ence by a consciousness of our own guilt, 
as in the case of the hypocritical accusers 
of the woman in our text.” 

When he concluded, there was general 
astonishment in the minds of his worldly 
hearers, at an evident change in Dr. Hyer- 
liff’s general tone and manner. The world 
attributed it to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion; but Hollitt recognized the change in 
the man. A change from tolerance to 
















stility, towards the ‘high toned vices.’ 
After the solemn ceremonies were over 
.d the loved ones laid away, the afflicted 
rvivors returned to their homes broken 
spirit, but satisfied That time alone 
vuld alleviate their sorrow. The busy- 
dies of the world settled down to listen 
the babble of gossip for the usual ‘nine 
ys.’ 
Mr. Sartus immediately departed on a 
urney to the quietness of the mountains, 
th his wife and daughter, hoping there- 
7 to wean the afflicted mother’s mind 
om thoughts of the tragedy, and thus 
sist in restoring her physical 
ise. 
Hollitt spent his time in looking after 
e chapel and in occasional trips to his 
tive city. 
Within a month after these eventts, the 
ro Club had forgotten all about Blanche 
d George, and was pursuing the tenor of 
ual club life; but immediately following 
e tragic episode, the discussions tended 
subjects of religion, vice, poverty and 
adred topics. The names of Dr. Hyerliff 
dllitt and Wirter were frequently men- 
med; sometimes in praise, but often in 
nsure and ridicule. 
These discussions gave Col. Thorne, the 
esident of the club, an idea, and after 
nferring with several members and 
iends, it was determined that the Zero 
ub would entertain their friends gener- 
y, en masque. 
‘nvitations were accordingly sent out to 
. members of the club and such friends 
they chose to invite to be present en 
usque at a “carnival of thought” to be 
ld under the auspices of the Zero Club. 
1e object being to encourage a free ex- 
ession of thought on any subject which 
ght be presented, by rendering the ut- 
rer of unpopular sentiments incognito, 
means of the masque. 
(he novelty of the experiment created a 
-ore among the sporting members of the 
ib, who ha* d all more] restraints; but 
s hailed by the thoughtful as a fair op- 
rtunity to gauge the general sentiment 
substantial questions concerning life. 
Jol. Thorne justified his action on the 
yund that men, as a rule, do not disclose 
2ir real sentiments except so far as 
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they think they will be popular, as in the 
case of Mr. Taber whose Will disclosed 
the fact that after acting for years on the 
managing board of the church, he died re- 
garding Christianity as a sham and a su- 
perstition. 

Col. ‘horne’s idea was to bring out the 
individual’s true thought by concealing his 
identity. 

When Hollitt received his card of invita- 
tion a very pressing letter accompanied it, 
urging him to be present and occupy a seat 
on the platform. Dr. Hyerliff was similar- 
ly urged, and it was later agreed between 
them that they would attend in a trust- 
ful hope, that an opportunity would open 
for sowing good seed. 

At last the night arrived, and it must be 
confessed that a large number had anx- 
iously looked forward to it as an expected 
source of fun and frolic. The guests be- 
gan to pour in in large numbers, promptly 
at the hour named, and it was not long un- 
til the hall was well filled. 

Col. Thorne called the meeting to 
order. As he scanned the assembly, his 
gaze rested on Ethiopians, Arabs, Indians, 
Chinamen and every conceivable repre- 
sentative of the mechanics and arts. It 
was a motley crowd and gave evidence of 
being a hard one to handle in the ab- 
sence of that restraint which belongs to 
individuality. Col. Thorne saw this prob- 
able danger at once, and prepared for it. 

“My friends,” said he, addressing them, 
“You will observe that Muj. Hollitt and Dr. 
Hyerliff and myself are the only gentle- 
men in the assembly who are not en 
masque. It is expected that the propri- 
eties will be observed as faithfully by all, 
as by those of us whose identity is known. 
While we intend to get all the amusement 
we can out of our novel carnival, we want, 
also, to get as much real instruction as it 
is possible to gather under such circum- 
stances. In order to insure fair play and 
common courtesy, our purpose is to make 
each person responsible for his neighbor, 
and if any one presumes to pass the bounds 
of propriety, either in language or -sug- 
gestion, it is ordered that his neighbors 
unmask him. Do you agree to that?” 

The response was unanimous and hearty, 
and Col. Thorne proceeded: “Any mem- 
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ber is now at liberty to ask any question, 
submit any proposition, or attack any 
popular error he sees fit, and any other 
member is at liberty to respond; and in 
the absence of questions, or responses, the 
chair reserves the right to designate per- 
sons to perform these offices. Do you 
agree?” 

The response being again unanimous, 
Col. Thorne resumed: “1 .ere is now noth- 
ing further for me to do except to act s 
umpire. As vhe religious teacher would 
say, after he has exhausted the subject, 
‘The meeting is now in your hands; make 
it interesting!’ ” 

A shout of applause went up, and then 













who said, “Humph, Injun like to know, to 
what fer white man fetch Christianity ov 
here and then kill Injun an’ steal his land 

“Me, too,” exclaimed a little Chinama 
“Melican Clistianity an’ Inglis Clistiani 
stleel!” 

“Arrah, bedad,” exclaimed the Lrishmd 
jumping up again, “That’s aisy, Misth 
Injun. They had to kill yez off as soon 
yez wuz converted, an’ sind yez to hivi 
for fear yez wuldn’t sthick, an’ the di 
wuld git ye afther all, bad cess to ’im 
(More applause and a general intere 
manifested in the loquacious Irishman). 

Col. Thorne was afraid the course whid 
the meeting was taking would prove di 














“COLONEL THORNE CALLI 


for a moment there was a death-like still- 
ness as though everyone was expecting his 
neighbor to launch the first thunder-bolt. 

Presently a burly Ethiopian arose and in 
a voice like a fog horn blast inquired: “Kin 
any of youse gemmens tell dis nigger why 
de black man am mor’ disrespected dan de 
white man?” 

A general guffaw greeted this ‘poser,’ 
and then a hush of expectancy followed. 
Finally a tall lad with a fine brogue and a 
shillaly, replied: “Bedad an’ I’m the b’y 
what kin tell yez; ye wuz too late larnin’ 
to vote, be jaburs!” (Great cheering). 

After the cheers subsided, the silence 
was again broken by an imitation Indian 


D THE MEETING TO ORDER.” 













tasteful to Mr. Hollitt and Mr. Hyerlif 
but as the proprieties were being observed 
all he could do was to hope for a chang 
from some solid quarter. Dr. Hyerliff an 
Hlollitt were enjoying the wit, however. 

“Gentlemen,” said an assumed voice froy 
a man dressed as a blacksmith, “I woul 
like to touch matters connected with th 
present, and would ask why the rich a 
ways show a disposition to beat down th 
mechanic in his price?” 

“Ts it for the loikes of yez,” quickly re 
plied the Irishman, “that’s alwiz a ‘stroik 
in’’ to be askin’ sich questions? Be gorré 
it’s mesilf that saw yuz a thryin’ to bat 
me bruther Larry down on the price iv hi 
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istility, towards the ‘high toned vices.’ 

After the solemn ceremonies were over 

id the loved ones laid away, the afflicted 

rvivors returned to their homes broken 
spirit, but satisfied fhat time alone 

vuld alleviate their sorrow. The busy- 
dies of the world settled down to listen 
the babble of gossip for the usual ‘nine 
ys.’ 

Mr. Sartus immediately departed on a 

urney to the quietness of the mountains, 
th his wife and daughter, hoping there- 

7 to wean the afflicted mother’s mind 

om thoughts of the tragedy, and thus 

sist in restoring her physical 
ise. 

Hollitt spent his time in looking after 

e chapel and in occasional trips to his 

tive city. 

Within a month after these eventts, the 

ro Club had forgotten all about Blanche 

d George, and was pursuing the tenor of 

ual club life; but immediately following 

e tragic episode, the discussions tended 
subjects of religion, vice, poverty and 

adred topics. The names of Dr. Hyerliff 

ollitt and Wirter were frequently men- 
med; sometimes in praise, but often in 
nsure and ridicule. 

These discussions gave Col. Thorne, the 
esident of the club, an idea, and after 

nferring with several members and 

iends, it was determined thatt the Zero 
ub would entertain their friends gener- 
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‘invitations were accordingly sent out to 
members of the club and such friends 
they chose to invite to be present en 

usque at a “carmival of thought” to be 

ld under the auspices of the Zero Club. 

1e object being to encourage a free ex- 
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ght be presented, by rendering the ut- 

rer of unpopular sentiments incognito, 
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rtunity to gauge the general sentiment 
substantial questions concerning life. 
Sol. Thorne justified his action on the 
yund that men, as a rule, do not disclose 
sir real sentiments except so far as 
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they think they will be popular, as in the 
case of Mr. Taber whose Will disclosed 
the fact that after acting for years on the 
managing board of the church, he died re- 
garding Christianity as a sham and a su- 
perstition. 

Col. 'Thorne’s idea was to bring out the 
individual’s true thought by concealing his 
identity. 

When Hollitt received his card of invita- 
tion a very pressing letter accompanied it, 
urging him to be present and occupy a seat 
on the platform. Dr. Hyerliff was similar- 
ly urged, and it was later agreed between 
them that they would attend in a trust- 
ful hope, that an opportunity would open 
for sowing good seed. 

At last the night arrived, and it must be 
confessed that a large number had anx- 
iously looked forward to it as an expected 
source of fun and frolic. The guests be- 
gan to pour in in large numbers, promptly 
at the hour named, and it was not long un- 
til the hall was well filled. 

Col. Thorne called the meeting to 
order. As he scanned the assembly, his 
gaze rested on Ethiopians, Arabs, Indians, 
Chinamen and every conceivable repre- 
sentative of the mechanics and arts. It 
was a motley crowd and gave evidence of 
being a hard one to handle in the ab- 
sence of that restraint which belongs to 
individuality. Col. Thorne saw this prob- 
able danger at once, and prepared for it. 

“My friends,” said he, addressing them, 
“You will observe that Muj. Hollitt and Dr. 
Hyerliff and myself are the only gentle- 
men in the assembly who are not en 
masque. It is expected that the propri- 
eties will be observed as faithfully by all, 
as by those ot us whose identity is known. 
While we intend to get all the amusement 
we can out of our novel carnival, we want, 
also, to get as much real instruction as it 
is possible to gather under such circum- 
stances. In order to insure fair play and 
common courtesy, our purpose is to make 
each person responsible for his neighbor, 
and if any one presumes to pass the bounds 
of propriety, either in language or -sug- 
gestion, it is ordered that his neighbors 
unmask him. Do you agree to that?” 

The response was unanimous and hearty, 


and Col. Thorne proceeded: “Any mem- 
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ber is now at liberty to ask any question, 
submit any proposition, or attack any 
popular error he sees fit, and any other 
member is at liberty to respond; and in 
the absence of questions, or responses, the 
chair reserves the right to designate per- 
sons to perform these offices. Do you 
agree?” 

The response being again unanimous, 
Col. Thorne resumed: ‘i .ere is now noth- 
ing further for me to do except to act s 
umpire. As whe religious teacher would 
say, after he has exhausted the subject, 
‘The meeting is now in your hands; make 
it interesting!’ ” 

A shout of applause went up, and then 















who said, “Humph, Injun like to know, to 
what fer white man fetch Christianity o 
here and then kill Injun an’ steal his land 

“Me, too,” exclaimed a little Chinama 
“Melican Clistianity an’ Inglis Clistiani 
stleel!” 

“Arrah, bedad,” exclaimed the Irish 
jumping up again, “That’s aisy, Misth 
Injun. They had to kill yez off as soon 
yez wuz converted, an’ sind yez to hivi 
for fear yez wuldn’t sthick, an’ the di 
wuld git ye afther all, bad cess to ’im 
(More applause and a general intere 
manifested in the loquacious Irishman). 

Col. Thorne was afraid the course whig 
the meeting was taking would prove di 








“COLONEL THORNE CALLED THE MEETING TO ORDER.” 


for a moment there was a death-like still- 
ness as though everyone was expecting his 
neighbor to launch the first thunder-bolt. 

Presently a burly Ethiopian arose and in 
a voice like a fog horn blast inquired: “Kin 
any of youse gemmens tell dis nigger why 
de black man am mor’ disrespected dan de 
white man?” 

A general guffaw greeted this ‘poser,’ 
and then a hush of expectancy followed. 
Finally a tall lad with a fine brogue and a 
shillaly, replied: “Bedad an’ I’m the b’y 
what kin tell yez; ye wuz too late larnin’ 
to vote, be jaburs!” (Great cheering). 

After the cheers subsided, the silence 
was again broken by an imitation Indian 
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tasteful to Mr. Hollitt and Mr. Hyerlif 
but as the proprieties were being observed 
all he could do was to hope for a chang 
from some solid quarter. Dr. Hyerliff an 
Hollitt were enjoying the wit, however. 
“Gentlemen,” said an assumed voice fron 
a man dressed as a blacksmith, “I woul 
like to touch matters connected with th 
present, and would ask why the rich a 
ways show a disposition to beat down th 
mechanic in his price?” 
“Ts it for the loikes of yez,” quickly re 
plied the Irishman, “that’s alwiz a ‘stroik 
in’’ to be askin’ sich questions? Be gor 
it’s mesilf that saw yuz a thryin’ to bat 
me bruther Larry down on the price iv hi 
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ain, bad luck to yez! 
veeted this sally). But a man dressed as 
wandering Jew, who thought the Irish- 
an was monopolizing too much attention, 
ader'took to silence him. Rising with 
gnity, he begged to ask “Why the Irish- 
jan who is always a stickler for ‘home 
ple,’ never rules at home, but comes to 
merica ‘to do so?” 

A suppressed titter went the rounds 
hile all eyes were turned towards the 
tishman. He was up like a flash, exclaim 
ig, “Me b’y, Jimmy, only sivin cud ansex 
at, bad luck to yer impidenece. The 
ishman duzent rule in the ould counthry 
:eaze he’s afeard iv the ould’‘woman ‘Vic.’ 
e duz rule in Ameriky jist while the 
mmin fokes is gittin’ reddy. The Amer- 
ey min is all sold out to Jacob, an’ ther 
LY with ther pottige!” (Loud applause 
ya laughter greeted this answer and the 

andering Jew wilted). 

Then an English peasant arose, and in a 
host amusing voice, said: “Hi ’opes the 
entleman from Hireland will permit me 
? hinquire hif there hisn’t ha good many 
nen from hall countries ha trying to get 

me hof the pottage haway from the 

ven who ’ave it. Pottage seems to be the 
qief hobject hof most men in Hamerica, 

_ hether they were born ’ere or not. Hi 

hink the country is going hinto the 

nds hof the rabble while the Hamericans 

7 emselves har busy selling ‘notions’ to 

he people ’ere, hand stocks to Hengland 
and Germany.” 

A gentleman rose to reply, but the alert 
)ishman quickly blurted out his answer: 
ats not for ‘the loikes iv messilf to be 

eccusin’ the American gintlemin of ne- 

lict iv juty more’n I’ve already done, but 
ror wunct in me life, I will be afther 

greein’ with me English bruther, fur he 
peakes the trute. Be jabers, whin I see a 
erchant prince, an’ a banker king, an’ a 
flerode mogool an’ a Christian prelate 
kin’ ther lawz frum the gin mill boss an’ 
phe gambler, an’ the spoort, an’ slapin’ 
ésy over it, sez I to mesilf, thim’s nice min 
jure to raze a famly.” 
> At this point a curate masque arose, sup- 
osing the Irishman had concluded, but 
“he latter quickly resumed: “The gintle- 
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man will plaze be afther kaping his sate, 
and git some more knowledge, for I ain’t 
trew yit. Yis, be St. Patrick, the rabbil 
iz cummin’ to the frunt, me English 
bruther, and it’s the Irish lad what has his 
eye on ’em. Europe, Asia and Africa and 
Jerusalem is onto this foine counthry 
where a dollar buys tin loike it, and a 
dime buys a man. An’ it’s the loikes iv 
me to be so gintle as to be callin’ ’im a 
If yez want a joory, ye pays the 
proice; if yez want chape taxes, ye pays 


man. 


the proice; if yez want a charter, ye pays 
the proice; if yez want a legislatur, ye 
pays the proice. So yez see, me dears, 
it’s the proice what’s the chafe thing. 
Yez kin git what yez want iv yez hev the 
proice; eneythiny frum a piece of parjury 
to a piece of piety. It’s the man as rep- 
resints the rabbil as takes the price!” 
(There was some applause in response to 
this speech, but not so general as before, 
although curiosity as to the identity of the 
speaker was greater than ever). 

When quiet was again restored, the cur- 
ate masque arose again, and in a very 
quiet, premeditated manner said: “I bin 
not vara long in des countra, but I bin 
thankun Ameraka bin one great countra 
an’ the people bin vara smart. But I bin 
thinkun tha bin smart for themself an’ not 
for tha countra. One man sometime seem 
bigger than God. The Cristen he hide 
awa an’ he save a soul, an’ he think that is 
vara good yob, an’ he go asleep. The devil 
he save ten soul for hisself and he don’t 
go asleep. He think that is better yob. 
The Cristen he ben too good to wote for 
good laws; he hav no time to bin workin’ 
carnal works. The devil he hav time, an’ 
bin makin’ good law for him. I doant bin 
understood the Amerika Cristen. I ben 
thankin’ that the davil an’ not the rabbil 
do boss the yob, an’ the Cristen he ben 
afraid to go in a fight by him. TI ben 
thankin’ the davil ban vara proud by his 
agents, but Yesus Christ be vara ashamed 
by this people, who ben all the time ben 
fallin’ behind till the church now ben vara 
near lik the theatre with vara good attrac- 
tions and vara nice rasarved seats. I ben 
thankin’ the Irish yendleman would lose 
his yob to throw pepper if those churches 
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would do his yob vara well, which he do 
not at all now; not vara much anawa. I 
would ask tha yendlemens why tha do it 
this way?” 

There was some applause and some 
laughter at the quaintness of this speech, 
and the entire absence of animation in 
its delivery; there was a general curiosity 
to learn what man of the ‘set’ had under- 
taken the role of the pious Swede, but his 
identity was thoroughly concealed. Dr. 
Hyerliff and Mr. Hollitt were enjoying 
every word of what was being said. 

The Irishman was irrepressible, and 
came to the front again by saying, “Me 
Swade bruther is on the roight track; and 
whin it comes to a ‘show-down,’ the bles- 
sid Virgin forgive me, I’m thinkin’ we’ll ve 
on the same side. Holy mother, if it 
wuzn’t fer the mimiry iv Gustav Adolph, 
I’d be afther embracin’ him now!” 

Dr. Hyerliff who was fully aroused and 
interested in the turn the subject had 
taken, endeavored to encourage it by in- 
terposing at this time, and rising he said: 
“IT am glad to hear this freedom of ex- 
pression on what I consider a most im- 
portant topic, and as our colored brethren 
are generally more nearly correct because 
of a fullness of faith, I would be glad to 
hear an expression from our Ethiopian 
friend who has been silent a long time.” 
Dr. Hyerliff suspected the identity of the 
Ethiopian costume, hence his attempt to 
draw him out. 

“Bress de Lawd, gents,” said the fog- 
horn voice, “de pawson am spectin’ too 
much from dis hyar culled pusson. De 
culled bredren doan have no chance to 
sashay roun’ ’mong de white fokeses 
churches, ‘an he kaint rendah a fust class 
onpahshul vehdic. My ’sociations has ben 
kep down to one church ov de white fokes. 
When I was cusderodian ov de Uclid boole- 
vard church—dem low niggers called me 
de jawnitor—I don’ got some pints offen 
de top shelf; fer dat was de swellest 
chuch in de whole city. Pawson Rich run 
de spiritual end on de high pressur plan, 
and Captin Ketchum run de business end 
with ’lectricity. When de end ov de munth 
cum ’round de Captin would say—(de Cap- 
tin was de boss of de trustees or somethin’ 







































like dat which stans for doin’ business 
trust)—de Captin would say, ‘Here, Han 
bal, take dat check to Mr. Gunn, de 
gunist; take dat one to Mr. Wind, 
korneter; take dat one to Mr. Fidget, 
fiddler; take dat one to Miss Bute, de 
franer; take dat one to Miss Cute, 
altoer; take dat one to Mr. Noyes, 
basso frofunder, and take dat one to J} 
Dolphin, the tenner.” 
“An’ when de Captin stopped, I sa 
‘For de Lawd‘s sake, Captin, dats a lot 
money fer a black man ter be trust 
wiff.’ De Captin said: ‘No dangah, Ha 
nibal, youse a Christen; go on, now, 4 
deliber ’em.’ ‘Den,’ sez I, ‘Well, Captin 
kin take ’em all at wunst.’ Then he sé 
,Dat’s all dey is.” Den I sez, ‘Bress Gav 
Captin, don’t dem poor fellers what d 
de prayin’ at prayer meetin’ git nun?’ 
“Den de Captin sez: ‘Youse a goose, Ha 
nibal, deys servin’ de Lawd; dey doa 
spect eny pay.’ Den dis culled gemm 
went on his bizness, an’ I tell you, Pahs 
Hyerliff, I kep a thinkin’, an’ I sez to m 
sef, ‘deys servin’ de Lawd in one end ov 
house, and servin’ de wurld in de odd 
end. De wurld it hav the big end, er thin 
it hev. De odder end which is de good en 
it doan’ send in eny bill. It say, ‘De Ca 
tin’s all right, for he lets us worship tk 
good Lawd in a nice place, and he mak 
de debbil pay all de expenses. Ha! hi 
He fool de debbil slick.’ But, hold o 
Hannibal, thinks I; de debbil has anodd 
chance. If de Lawd won’t hav ’em, wh 
gits ’em? Grashus, dat scared me. D 
niggah musn’t fly too high, sez I. Whe 
would a becum ob David if he’d a sent 
a bill requestin’ de Lawd to remit te 
shekels fer five chunes on de cymbri 
No, siree, [ sez to myself, don’t you ev4d 
spend eny ov de Lawd’s money to hire 
substitoot in His army, er you'll nebe 
heah de heabenly music in de nex wurld 
Dem’s my sentiments, Pahson; I belieb i 
de genuine article, but not in substitoot 
er shadders. Dehfore, I ’spectfully 
signed my high offis as custerodian for di 
wurld’s church, and came into dis goo 
kumpany.” (Applause). 
When the clapping of hands had ceased 

a dignified Turk arose and in an accent i 
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which there was no attempt to imitate 
jae Turk, he said: “Gentlemen, as a coun- 
ryman of Mohammed, and as a worship- 
jer at his shrine at Mecca, I am much in- 
ferested in the discussion of your Chris- 
lanity, and I may say, gratified that you 


\nd so much ‘to criticise in it. All admit 
hat it is difficult to build up, but easy to 
jear down. All engage in pulling down a 
jalse fabric, but none suggests a better. 
pet me, therefore, if you please, suggest 
that you adopt the religion of Mohammed 
S a means of relief from tthe difficulties 
»y which you find yourselves surrounded, 
ost of which arise from your poor qual- 
ity of religion and your slavery to the 
vassion of strong drink. This latter, Mo- 
‘ammed condemns, and upon it puts a ban 
which forever protects his adherents. I 
sffer this remedy.” 

, This sentiment was received in surprise 
and quietly; and was quickly recognized 
is a thrust at the lack of real Christianity, 
and of ability to suggest new things in 
blace of old ones. The Irishman took ad- 
yantage of the lull, and popped up again, 
paying: 

' “An’ may it plaze yer anner, wuzn’t it 
Mohammed as claimed to be the successor 
iv Christ ?” 

| “The same,” replied the Turk. 

| “Well, thin, yer anner, it was Christ His- 
self as turned the water into wine, be- 
forra!” 

, “Very true,” quietly replied the Turk, 
‘but He didn’t do it to make beasts of men. 

e says He did it to ‘manifest forth His 

lory, and His uisciples believed on him.’ 

do not suppose that there would be any 
objection today to wine deduced from 
water by Christ.” 

“Ah, but yez be a sly dog,” rejoined the 
jirishman. “But I hev yez anniehow, fer 
didn’t Paul say, ‘Drink no longer wather. 
Timothy, but use a little woime fer yer 
stumick’s saike an’ yer often infirmities?’ ” 

“T admit Paul did say so,” said the Turk, 
“but Timothy was sick and Paul was sim- 
ply prescribing a medicine for his infirm- 
ities, not a beverage for his passions. A 
man who is told to take a little aconite for 
a fever, or a little belladona for a cold, 
wouldn’t call that justification for setting 





up an aconite saloon or an opium joint, 
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would he? 

“Weil, be the howly Moses,” exclaimed 
the Irishman, “they’ve all lied about ye. 
Me frinds call yez the Unspakeable Toork, 
but be me sowl, yer the finest spaker iv the 
lot. Mr. Toork, yer anner, I’m knocked 
out!” (Loud applause and laughter greet- 
ed this concession by the Irishman). 

When tthe din subsided, a ponderous 
German philosopher roared out: “Ach, 
Gott! You have make too much talk. 
Youyprimer he educate the boy: ‘Liquor 
is wrong.’ Your law he .ducate the man: 
‘Liquor is right.’ Your country is one big 
fool at the beginning or at the end, 
vwich?” (Clapping of hands greeted the 
German as he sat down). 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“MAKE IT THREE AND IT'S A GO.” 


AJ. HOLLITT, who 
watching his opportunity, 
now arose and, in a com- 
manding voice, said: “My 
friends, there has been 
much food for thought in 
what has been said here; 
the vein of humor running 

his through it, could not con- 
ceal the real interest felt in questions 
vitally affecting humanity; and I can 
compliment with my highest praise, the 
splendid decorum of so large an assembly 
in the absence of that restraint which is 
imposed by individual responsibility. 

“T want to add a word on remedial lines 
introduced by our Turkish friend. I feel 
positive that if we copy Christ’s life and 
teachings, we will find relief from every 
one of the evils mentioned here today. I 
am in earnest. 


was 





I appeal even to men of 
the world, that although we may strip the 
life and example of Christ of their divine 
character, we still have a_ philosophy 
which is as far superior to all other phil- 
osophies as democracy is superior to bar- 
barism in government. 

“To follow Him is to put virtue into the 
man and righteousness into the state. 


Every man is pleased and happy wher he 
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is treated by others on lines laid down by 
Christ, no matter how he flinches when it 
comes his turn to apply the rule to himself 
and herein is strong proof of the correct- 
ness of this rule of life. 

“In the state, our civilization is girt with 
rocks of peril which have been painted by 
a thousand base men to deceive and en- 
trap our youth; and when you have wrong 
thus enshrined, the state becomes a cor- 
rupting power more dangerous than ‘dry 
rot’ in concealed timbers. Men bemoan 
the existence of that abject poverty which 
produces the slums, and they direct their 
forces against it; but I tell you, gentle- 
men, if you can induce your rich men and 
your educated men to base their actions 
and conduct on the philosophy of Christ, 
the poverty of the slums will disappear as 
if by evaporation. 

“I, myself, with friends, propose to 
plant a chapel in the slums which will 
teach this philosophy because the slums 
are there and need it badly; but, gentle- 
men, I am sure you will sustain me when 
I say that the rich localities and some of 
the churches in their midst, need it more, 
for they are a greater power for evil, be- 
cause well-dressed error entices when 
squalid poverty repels, and because a 
supposedly good agency which remains 
quiet in the presence of evil, becomes a 
positive factor for evil the moment it as- 
sumes the negative relation to the good. 

“If some mighty power, or God Himself, 
should weed out the ‘uncalled,’ and crown 
the faithful ministers, and untie the hands 
of the fettered ones, the army would be 


smaller, but like Gideon’s, it would be- - 


come an avalanche in its might and 
power. 

“T submit this remedy to you, gentlemen, 
in the name of the Master, and in the name 
of His people who are found in every na- 
tion and name represented here tonight. 

“IT do not suggest impossibilities, but 
simply the application of a gauge to hu- 
man action which is accessible to every 
man. The Christ-man is he who loves vir- 
tue and hates wrong, and the best index to 
such a one is the vigor with which he 
shields righteousness, and the persistence 











































with which he pursues, destroys or shac 
les evil. 
“Solomon’s proverbs, lauding wisdog 
and Job’s definition of it, are worthy th 
attention of all men, and I commend the 
to you as a guide for men generally, 
citizens and neighbors, and collectively 4 
the club, the church and the state. 
must cultivate mankind as we do the soi 
if we would expect the growth that take 
not on the character of the wart or th 
wen. If we would have beautiful flowe 
we must pluck out the weeds and th 
briars.” (Loud applause greeted Hollitt 
speech as he sat down, the Irishmagr 
Swede, Turk and Ethiopian being partic 
larly vociferous). 
When quiet was restored, a large, dign 
fied gentleman dressed in the garb of 
chancellor, arose. Many supposed hir 
to be Mr. Ingersoll, who was then in th 
city, but after he had spoken the doubt a 
to who he was increased. He said in ring 
ing tones, looking all the time at Holli 
as though he meant him and his follower 
in the chapel scheme: “I wish you no il 
success, but I am inclined to think yo 
endeavors will prove futile, and after yo 
energies have been exhausted and you 
generous labors refused recognition, you 
will write upon the closed book the on 
word which I set down at the beginning; 
and you will confess that you have beer 
baffled. That one word is Sciomachy: ‘2 
battle with a shadow,’and that shadow wil 
never down or out while the church casts 
it by a life which ignores Christ in the con 
crete!” 
As the dignified speaker took his seat 
Hollitt again came forward amid ap 
plause. 
“Sir,” said he in a burst of energy, “if 
the church be but a shadow and a pretense 
as you indicate, I believe, still, that it will 
be transformed into a powerful Substance 
which shall yet overcome the world, be- 
cause it is written, ‘As I live saith the 
Lord, every knee shall bow to me and every 
tongue shall confess to God.’ 
“However,” continued Hollitt, carrying 
his audience by his magnetism whether 
they agreed with him or not, “if it be your 
pleasure to writ. that word ‘Sciomachy’ 





‘er the endeavors we are making for the 
lifting of mankind, I am content to ‘et 
’ remain until it is pulled down by the 
Srist-man’s own hands; and I shall con- 
‘nue to hope that as you helped to put 
there by a negative life, that you may 
(t be constrained to help to pull it down 


'y a positive life!” (The cheers which 
-reeted this outburst surprised even Hol- 
ht). 
"The chancellor arose again, as the ap- 
Yause died away, and in a gentle tone of 
bbice said: “lf all men were like the last 
peaker, I could foretell that I would have 
'y surrender, but as they are not, and do 
‘ct seem likely to be, I must still consid- 
r it an open question, and fear that ‘Sci- 
‘machy’ will have to stick where we left 
?, though I confess for Maj. Hollitt’s sake 
*hat it would give me no pain to see it fall.” 
'The concession to Hollitt, and the tender- 
‘ess of tone elicited a round of applause 
's the chancellor took his seat). 
A great deal more was said and done 
uring the course of the meeting, and 
there appeared to be real enjoyment and a 
feal success attending it. Col. Thorne was 
jelighted as the outlook at the beginning 
had made him apprehensive. Dr. Hyerliff 
ypecially congratulated him. Great curi- 
bsity was manifested as to the identity of 
the principal speakers. 
; The meeting broke up with the very best 
of feeling, and the newpapers and club 
frossip were full of it for a week. Hollitt 
Ehought the effect was really good. The 
turn the meeting took, and the novelty of 
4 ‘carnival of thought,’ caused a great deal 
lf comment in all circles, and many peo- 
Sle were seriously impressed with the idea 
that a series of meetings in a social way, 
for the discussion of public questions of 
interest to the community or state, might 
well take the place of the many inane 
|pocial functions which take up so much 
f time and yield so little in satis- 
action. 
; As Hollitt proceeded homeward, he re- 
volved the subject in his mind, discussing 
‘with himself, the best method to pursue 
in order to reap some benefit from the 
‘meeting for the people. Wrapped thus in 


thought, he was unconscious of the pres- 
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ence of any one until a hand gently 
touched his shoulder. 

“I beg your pardon, Major,” said the 
gentleman who thus approached him, “I 
am Mr. Mann, a judge of the Superior 
Court, and I want to say that I was the 
chancellor who spoke at your carnival.” 

“Very glad to meet you, indeed,” said 
Hollitt, extending his hand. 

“T want to say,” interrupted the judge, 
“that I made my opposition to test your 
strength;” then continuing he exclaimed, 
“You are equal to the task; you are on the 
right track, and I want you to call on me 
for co-operation whenever I can _ serve 
you.” Then excusing himself for detain- 
ing Hollitt, he shook hands cordially and 
bade him good night. 

In a few moments Hollitt reached his 
lodgings, and found a letter from Ellen 
which had been left since he departed at 
noon. Their correspondence had been 
regular and frequent, and was a source 
of comfort to both; especially to Ellen, 
whose heart had been grievously afflicted. 

He eagerly tore open the envelope and 
was rejoiced to read that Mrs. Sartus was 
rapidly improving, and that they would 
return to the city in another month. 

He immediately made up his mind to re- 
ply to the letter in person and give her a 
luutle surprise, and with this view, he set 
out the next morning to enlist Murton and 
Wirter and their sisters in the scheme. 
He was successful beyond expectation, and 
all were delighted with the prospect. An 
agreement was accordingly entered into 
that they would start on the following 
Wednesday and give the Sartus family a 
genuine surprise at the Hotel Alps, in the 
hills of New Hampshire. 

The trip was made without events of 
special moment, except that the long ride 
enforced a constant companionship 
which unveiled the sweet spots in the 
characters of each to the others. It 
would be within the bounds of truth to 
say that all of them were in love; each 
with the other! 

Wirter was regarded as a phenomenon. 
Although Hollitt had known many a man 
to make a square turn from a drinker’s 
course, he had never seen a rich man do 
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it until bereft of his wealth. And the very 
attributes which gave him power over his 
appetite, indicated a nobility of charac- 
ter which made it easy for Miss Murton 
to love. 

Murton was as matter of fact as usual, 
with little sentiment; a perfect ‘opposite’ 
of Miss Wirter, whom he loved just as in- 
tensely as he despised the giddy creatures 
who lived only to surpass their friends (?) 
in dress and make-up. 

Hollitt stood gazing at them intently on 
the last day of their trip, as the parlor car 
was rushing on to its destination, and 
finally exclaimed with a heavy sigh, “I 
am sorry I am not a preacher!” 





“lf AM SORRY I’M NOT A PREACHER.” 


“Oh, dear,’ cried Miss Wirter, “what’s 
gone wrong with you, Mr. Hollitt, that 
you can’t have your wish. You shall be 
a preacher if you want to!” 

“IT object!” interposed Murton. “He 
does about as much preaching as he is 
entitled to do, and his grounds for sor- 
row are utterly unfounded.” 

“All right, Mr. Murton,” laughingly re- 
joined Hollitt, “as you are so vicious as 
to withhold your sympathy, I’m glad to 
say that you are to be a chief sufferer be- 
cause I’m not a preacher!” 

“Well, if it’s as serious as that, I’ll take 
it all back,” retorted Murton, “But I 
don’t see how I’m to be the sufferer unless 





‘the ladies concerned, including Ellen, 


























you intend to preach at me more as a la: 
man than you would as an ‘ordained 
Please explain.” 

“I was just thinking,” replied Hollit 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye,“tha 
if I were a licensed minister I would eg 
deavor to improve my exchequer by urg 
ing a double wedding when we arrive 
Hotel Alps!” 

Miss Wirter and Miss Murton blushed 
and shouted a little ery of surprise, an 
Wirter seemed to enjoy it, but Murton 
always ready, rejoined with mock gravity 
“Mane it three, and it’s a go!” 

Hollitt knew quite well that their em 
gagemenitts, as well as his own, had been 





confirmed long since, and that the matter 
had been the subject of comment among 


hence he was sure of his ground. But be- 
fore he had time to reply, the conductor 
of the train shouted the name of their 
station, and simultaneously they began to 
gather together their satchels and other 
belongings. 

They were soon in the reception room of 
Hotel Alps, except Hollitt, who purposely 
delayed until they could be shown to 
their rooms. Presently he appeared, and 
at once sent his card to Miss Sartus. In 
a moment she was by his side, her arms 
around his neck and a kiss on his lips. 





e 
,yAnd then she awoke to discover that a 
* lozen strangers had watched the pro- 
eeedings. “Oh, forgive me,” she ex- 
fylaimed, “I couldn’t help it,” and her eyes 
‘net his in deepest love. As he had em- 
4praced her in perfect unconsciousness of 
jyon-lookers, he simply replied in a quiet 
rway, “1 am willing to forgive you, my 
jdear, if you will do it again!” And off 
Mthey marched together, completely lost 
,0 the world. 
ip It really seemed that the union of these 
two souls was necessary to make a well- 
{,rounded perfection in both. heir hap- 
jcpiness seemed absolutely complete with 
jnothing to mar it but the memory of 
+;George and Blanche, and that was but an 
?incident—a type of the many incidents of 
},Sorrow encountered in life, which the per- 
»ffect soul is equipped to bear. 
‘e When Ellen was informed of the arrival 
yg0f the Murtons and Wirters, she kissed 
} Walter again, exclaiming, “I never can 
}: hope to equal your tender thought and 
jp loving care in striving to chase away the 
Shadows from my path.” 
j, They were now in the rooms of the Sar- 
{, tus family, and Walter was duly presented 
js to Mr. and Mrs. Sartus, whom he found 
» much improved in appearance and mind 
since he had last seen them. 
f He was deputied to bring in the other 
') members of the party, and a general re- 
union followed. As ‘the days wore on, 
+ Many schemes and projects for sight-see- 


' ried out, and the ‘Sartus party,’ as it was 

5 called, was reckoned by all tourists to be 

| the most brilliant and most free from 
eare of all the groups which used the 
Hotel Alps as their radiating point. 

But notwitstanding this outward show 
of happiness, the memory of George Sar- 
tus and Blanche Zura, like a spectre, con- 
tinually haunted the quiet moments of 
every member of the party. 

j Hollitt would say to Ellen, philosophic- 
ally, whenever she attempted to revert to 
it, “No, my dear, we must not talk about 
that; we must live in the present; the 
past may furnish us its lessons, and when 
it points the way we may follow its direc- 
tions, when it says ‘beware,’ we should be 


ing, amusement and recreation were car- 
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warned by it. But we must live in the 
now of life. Time will help soften your 
mother’s grief and your father’s anguish, 
and when | become a real son to them that 
may help to occupy their minds.” 

Walter and kllen were talking in this 
sober strain one day, when the Murtons 
and Wirters unceremoniously broke in 
upon them. When all were seated, Mur- 
ton announced that it was positively 
against the law of Hotel Alps for anybody 
to look glum, and for one, he proposed to 
assist in the enforcement of the law. But 
before arraigning anybody he felt it to 
be his duty to remove all temptations to 
‘glumness.’ 

“And pray,” sweetly interposed Ellen, 
“who has been guilty of ‘glumness’ as you 
eall it?” 

“Well,” rejoined Murton, “I will mention 
no names, but as I,entered here 1 saw two 
persons who looked guilty.” 

“Indeed,” said Hollitt, “I know of two 
persons who had just agreed to banish all 
‘giumness,’ as you entered.” 

“Anyhow, it is my purpose to prevent its 
return,” said Murton. Then turning to 
Miss Sartus, he continued, “You should 
know that your knight errant, Maj. Hol- 
litt, while enroute to this beautiful spot 
proposed a double wedding, and I agreed, 
if he would make it three, to accede. We 
four have talked it over, and are of one 
mind. Now, we will give you and Mr. Hol- 
litt just fifteen minutes to decide the mat- 
ter; and upon your decision will rest the 
question of penalties for violation of the 
‘glum’ law.” 

“Now,” continued Murton, “we don’t 
want you to interpose objections. We 
know what they will be, and have consid- 
ered the whole subject. If you are to be 
governed by what ‘people will think,’ or 
any of that sort of nonsense, we will vote 
you out of the Wirter Chapel Association, 
but if your own inclinations prevail, we 
shall cheerfully abide the decision what- 
ever it be.” 

Without giving time for any reply, and 
with assumed gravity, he said, pointing to 
the door, “Miss \irter, Miss Murton and 
Mr. Wirter, you are excused for fifteen 
minutes, and precipitately followed them. 


’ 
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Walter and kilen had arranged to wed 
Sept. 1; it was now July 30. The death of 
George threatened to interfere with their 
plans, but after talking it all over delib- 
erately and seriously, they had concluded 
that the only objection that had arisen 
in their minds was one which had Fashion 
for its author, and it was immediately as- 
missed. Their marriage would not only 
consummate their own happiness, but the 
addition of Hollitt to t e family circle 
would be a blessing to the parents. Thus 
they had reasoned, while the world would 
have said, “Who ever heard of anybody 
considering any one’s happiness but one’s 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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own in a marriage contract.” 

The Wirter’s and Murton’s, from the 
point of view, had decided that the ear 
marriage of Walter and Ellen would kh 
just the thing to bring happiness back tf 
the Sartus househoid; and Murton, wi 
his straightforward aversion to forma 
ties, went immediately to work to brin 
it about for love of them, just as he woul 
bring a basket of flowers to Miss Wirte 
for love of her. 

When thus unceremoniously, not to sa 
ridiculously, left alone, Ellen and Walte 
could do no more for a moment than loo 
at each other and smile. 
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> MANKIND IS DEVELOPING 
'p By ProF, W. J. McGEE 


(wv 
b Man is today at the high-water mark of 
this development as compared with the 
Mast. Looking forward it may safely be 
; predicted, in view of the present progress 
i; that the billion five hundred million of hu- 
Tman beings who inhabit the globe are 
!Fmaking, that we are but on the eve of 
al development which so far transcends 
G hat of the present as the present sur- 
‘passes that of centuries since. The stores 
*“of useful knowledge which men are ac- 
: cumulating, the good that they are doing, 
* are not buried with them. Knowledge 
‘may be transferred indefinitely from party 
ij, to party; yet no party loses, though all may 
i lain. 
Une of the best indications of the 
; ‘strength of a race, all things considered, is 
f the longevity of its peoples. Recently 
there have been exhumed from the ruins of 
‘Pompeii a number of actuaries’ tables. In 
» these the ancient Italian insurance agents 
/‘had worked out carefully the expectation 
of life for the people with whom they did 
" business. When the Italian actuaries’ 
tabies were compared with the actuaries’ 
tables of the insurance companies now do- 
‘ ing business in the United States, a re- 
' markable condition was found to obtain 
1 at present. It was discovered that the ex- 
pectation of life of the American citizen 
exceeds by eleven years the expectation of 
the ancient Italian. 

In this connection it will of interest to 
many to know that the average expectation 
of life in the United States exceeds by two 
years the average expectation of life in 
England. The estimates for England ex- 
ceed in turn the estimates for France, 
Germany and Italy and the rest of Europe, 
taken as a whole, by about two years. 

Another important factor which must be 
considered with the question of the im- 















provement of mankind is that of stature. 
It is a fact that the average American of 
today, is a taller man than the average 
founder of this country. The average 
Englishman of today is unable to incase 
himself in the armor which his forebears 
wore on either side at the battle of Hast- 
ings. By way of comparison it may be 
remarked that .he American is an inch 
taller than the Englishman, while the Eng- 
lishman in turn is an inch taller than the 
average continental. 

When Herbert Spencer came to this 
country some years since, he made the ob- 
servation that the American people were 
running themselves to death. He stated 
that he believed that they would eventually 
become crazy, so great must the resultant 
nervous strain be from working at the 
high American speed. 

Mr. Spencer was wrong. He failed to 
realize that we were going only at our 
normal pace. I would lay it down as a 
general rule that people on the average do 
what they are able to do and that what 
they actually do is the safest and truest 
measure of what they can do. In Berlin 
the average man walks at the rate of two 
and a half miles per hour; in London, 
three; in New York, three and a quarter, 
and in Chicago, San Francisco and Denver 
the latter pace is exceeded. But Mr. 
Spencer would have found if he had taken 
the trouble to investigate that the average 
length of life in America exceeds the aver- 
age in England, and that the proportion of 
our population that is confined within asy- 
lums for the insane is considerably less 
than in either England, France or Ger- 


many. 

In this connection I believe that the 
greater amount of labor that the American 
is able to stand is due in considerable part 
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to a single cause. The American is the 
breakfast eater of the world. He invaria- 
bly commences the day with a good meal 
of s rong steam-producing food. Conse- 
quently, work is no drag on him and he can 
surpass easily in results the European who 
commences the day with little but a roll 
and a cup of chocolate. 

Then there is the question of athletic 
records. Never a year rolls round that 
numberless new records are not estab- 
lished. As a rule the record of last year is 
equaled or excelled this year. We cannot 
look back to any old records. They all 
fall far within those of the present day. 


TAXING DEPARTMENT STORES 


By FRANK H. MASON 


It was but natural that Germany, where 
the control and protection of individual 
rights and responsibilities are defined and 
enforced by law to a further extent than 
in perhaps any other country, should have 
been among the first nations to consider 
seriously some special measure to restrict 
and equalize the advantages which large 
department stores enjoy over small retail 
dealers in various branches of trade. De- 
partment stores founded on the general 
plan of the Bon Marche and Magasins du 
Louvre at Paris were introduced in Berlin 
and other leading German cities only a few 
years ago; but as early as 1896, the pro- 
test against them from the smaller mer- 
chants became so energetic that Herr von 
Brockhausen, a Conservative member of 
the Prussian Diet, introduced into that 
body a resolution indorsed by many of his 
colleagues, which declared that— 

“The Prussian Diet hereby requests the 
Royal Government to formulate and en- 
act a law levying a special progressive tax 
upon department stores, bazaars, and sim- 
ilar institutions which come within the 
scope of the excise-tax law (Gewerbesteur- 
gesetz) of June 24, 1891, and that the pro- 
ceeds of such special tax should revert to 
the respective cities and districts in which 
such stores are located.” 

It was urged that such increased and 
progressive taxation of the large concerns 
—and the rate was to be carefully adjusted 
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Did not the athletes of the new world i 
competion against the Greeks at the Olym 
pian games at Athens break all of the reg 
ords of antiquity? 

Judged from the standpoint of races, th 
white is becoming more and more predom 
inant. The enlightened races are growin 
longer lived. ‘The subjects of civilizatio 
are increasing more slowly; the barbarian 
are gaining but little, while the savag 
races are losing. Throughout the world 
the average length of life, the average in 
telligence and the average population i 
increasing from period to period. And 
ever is the human race becoming better. 


to the gross amount of business done by 
each firm annually—would form an effec 
tive means of protection to the smalle 
dealers and, by increasing the local rev 
enues of cities and -communes, permi 
some of the taxes of other tradesmen to be 
reduced. Another obect of the tax was 
to check the tendency of mercantile busi- 
ness to consolidate into large firms and 
companies, the effect of which was to op- 
press and drive out of business the middle 
classes, which it was the duty of the state 
to sustain. 

The lead in actual legislation on this 
subject, was taken by the kingdom of 
Saxony, where the Royal Chamber in 1896 
adopted a resolution authorizing an Um- 
satzsteuer (tax on annual business) not 
exceeding 2 per cent of the gross amount, 
rand’ giving to municipalities and com- 
-munes the right to impose such taxes for 
the benefit of the local revenues. Eleven 
Saxon cities and about twenty smaller 
towns have availed themselves of the priv- 
ilege thus accorded, although in several 
important cities—Chemnitz, Stollberg, 
Frankenberg and Merane—the councils 
have declared against the law as an unjust 
discrimination against capital. 

Urder the law enacted by the French 
Assembly in 1880, the tax imposed upon es- 
tablishments of this class was 25 francs 
($4.83) for every employe and one-tenth 
of the rental value of the premises occu- 





| ied. In 1880, these rates were doubled 
_ or all stores in which the number of em- 
F iloyes exceeded 200 and trebled where they 
vere more than 1,000. Under this amend- 
d law, the Bon Marche, according to the 
_ tatement of Mr. Brockhausen, pays an- 
‘iually 424,000 francs ($81,832), the Maga- 
F ins du Louvre 443,000 franes ($83,569), and 
he Printemps 117,000 franes ($22,581). 
In 1889, the French law was again 
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; We are at the present time passing 
‘4hrough a great industrial change. The 
, consolidation of various interests into so- 
Poalled trusts is destined to modify our 
system of political economy, and turn into 
untried currents the entire business 
‘of the country. Years ago young men 
“ere brought up and educated along lines 
“which would fit them to enter business for 
themselves; but with the large number of 
tcorporations which are springing up 
throughout the country today, and _ the 
| tendency of all business enterprises to or- 
‘ganize as corporations, the situation is 
‘decidedly changed, and hereafter we must 
‘look forward to educating a class of men 
“who will manage these corporations upon 
‘a salary basis. The man who will suc- 
ceed is the one who technically studies his 
business, who is up-to-date in business 
methods, who can make himself of the 
most service to his corporation, who under- 
stands international trade and the proper 


ty FUTURE OF THE YOUNG 


amended, unfairly, as was claimed, be- 
cause it reduced somewhat the propor- 
tional tax on the largest class of depart- 
ment stores, butincreased thatof the small- 
er ones which have less than 200 employes. 
The question is still an unsettled one in 
France, where efforts are being made to 
increase the relative taxation of the great 
department stores of Paris and appease 
the small dealers. 


MAN 


By JAMES G. CANNON 


methods of determining the quantity and 
quality of staple and commercial articles, 
who understands the transportation prob- 
lem, price quotations and everything which 
concerns merchandising in these modern 
days. These corporations cannot succeed 
unless they give a chance to young men to 
fully acquaint themselves with their busi- 
ness operations, and to become thorough- 
ly equipped to take the places of the pres- 
ent managers. The two most successful 
corporations which this country has ever 
seen, have been organized along these 
lines, and the men at the head of them have 
recognized the fact that they must liberally 
compensate those next in line and give 
them that incentive which a man needs to 
put forth his best effort. It is all very well 
to organize trusts and combinations, but 
they will fall of their own weight unless 
the men who manage them are properly 
trained, and no corporation can succeed 
which creates a clerical serfdom. 

















